





The Week 


It is with regret that supporters of 





the Wilson Administration who believe, 
with the Nation, that the waste of the 
people’s money for battleships is inde- 
fensible, will read that the Administra- 
to a 

the 


committed 
If 
President really consents to this he will 


tion appears about 
three-battleship programme. 
go counter to the opinion of his party 
as expressed in the last Congress, by 
which the money waste was held down 
to one battleship; and he will go the 
Taft Administration one better. Its ap- 
peal was for only two ships, and yet it 
represented the jingo and imperialistic 
If the 
crats now abandon their historic policy 


forces in the country. Demo- 
of a small armament, on Mr. Wilson's 
advice, they should at least give to the 
country clear and specific reasons why 
some forty millions of dollars should be 
There 
real cloud in sight on the horizon of 


taken for this purpose. is no 
our foreign politics, unless it be the Mex- 
ican imbroglio, and for any such emer- 
gency we now have battleships enough. 
For us to plunge ahead at the rate of 
three ships a year will be further to 


alarm South America and stir up sus- 


picion and anxiety across both the 
oceans. 
The Senate’s postponement of the 


Hetch Hetchy park question to the regu- 
lar session of Congress is so much to 
the good; but it will be very little to the 
good unless the opponents of the scheme 
make use of the interval in the most 
energetic and effective manner possible. 
One thing that would be extremely help- 
ful is the preparation of a thorough- 
going report on the subject by some ex- 
pert or experts of acknowledged author- 
ity on the question of landscape beauty 
as well as of water-supply. This would 
and the money would 
but the 
amount would be trifling in comparison 
with the object at stake, and an instant 
appeal in the right quarters ought to 
be immediately successful. In the meau- 


require money, 
haye to be raised quickly; 


while it is gratifying to note the em- 


phatic stand which the influential press’ 
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of the country is taking on the subject. 
To its protest, and that of a few indi 


vidual workers, must be ascribed the 


success thus far attained in resisting 


the scheme of spoliation. 
In handsome spirit Mr. Taft has urg- 
Wilson 


tion, and expressed his hope that there 


ed support of the Administra- 


is no one who does not wish the present 
Government to succeed in benefiting all 
“T don’t mind,” he is 


the people. juot- 


ed as saying, “seeing Congress brought 
under a rule that carries through what 
that party promised.” In other words, 
he finds no fault with Mr. Wilson's per- 
sonal efforts to induce the Democrats in 
Congress to live up .to their pledges. 
Those alarmed at Mr. Wilson's holding 
Congress up to its tasks are, we think, 
concerned lest the 
fail to take competent 


Thus the bankers feel that because of the 


chiefly President 


should advice, 
President’s desire to keep his Adminis- 
tration free from any Wall Street alli-| 
the of 
the 


ance, he fails to realize value 


their expert advice on currency 
bill, and mistakenly feels that they are 
So in 


lest 


hostile to him and all his plans. 


other fields the anxiety is not he 
should act as party leader mapping out 
a programme, but, in the rush of the 
exhausting business of the White House, 
lest he should hear but one side of a 
problem. There is a tradition, too, that 
failed to take 
at Princeton. On the other hand, it must 
be 


consulted more freely with Senators and 


he counsel sufficiently 


remembered that no President has 
Congressmen than has Mr. Wilson, not- 


ably on the Mexican question. 


often 





In Massachusetts the speeches of the 
gubernatorial candidates have called at- 
tention to a situation that has its paral- 
lel in New Jersey, and that throws an 
interesting light on the workings of the 
It is 
what the Boston and Springfield press 


direct primaries in those States. 


calls “the platform anarchy,” and the 
New Jersey papers “the platform tan- 
candidate ran for 


gle.” Each party 


nomination this summer his 
When the 


after the primaries, the platforms they 


on own 


platform. conventions met 
laid down differed widely, in some cases, 


from those upon which the nominees | 









had stood. The differences were perceptl 
ble in the cases of Mr. Fielder and Mr 
Stokes, of New Jersey, but it is Con- 
gressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, 
| who has taken the most decisive stand 
He repudiates the Republican platform 
because it omits the four measures 
which he advocated, and he has given 
notice that he will not speak at party 


rallies unless he is permitted to defend 
them. can eas 


Re 


Logically, exception ly 


be taken to his attitude. So many 


publicans may have been swayed by 


his personality, or by 


that 


a portion of his 


political creed, he can scarcely 


claim in his nomination unqualified 
The 
tts and New 


an 
endorsement of his whole platform 
provision of the Massachus« 
Jersey laws, moreover, that when a par- 


ty chooses its nominee it chooses also 


delegates who shall express its political 
faith, solidarity 


of his 


recognizes a 
Mr. 


personal views opposes. 


party 


which Gardner's emphasis 


Cocaine was so clearly the cause of a 
recent “race riot” at Harriston, Miss., 
as to lead to some frank editorial ut 


terances in regard to it. Thus the Co 


lumbia, S. C., State wonders why the 


“consistent and thoughtful (!) lyncher’’ 
does not in such a case think of lynch 
ing also the person who sold the drug 
to the 
killed the 
The 
admits that the law against the sal 
that its 


cocaine-crazed negro boys who 


seven citizens of Harriston. 
also 


of 


Viola- 


Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
cocaine is a dead-letter; 


tion is “one of the greatest curees of 
the Southland,” and that it often is re- 
for it 
physician that 


there is enough cocaine sold in Memphis 


sponsible a“frenzied lunacy.’ 


quotes a as declaring 
every day “to supply the legitimate use 
of five 


years.” 


physicians and for 
The Mobile 


that the sale of cocaine to negroes is a 


surgeons 
Register declares 
crime against society as well as against 


the law. Unfortunately, the constant 


convictions in this city for the illegal 
sale of cocaine, show clearly that the 
evil is not confined to the South or to 
The of the 


stopping of this traffic is of the utmost 


one race, whole question 


moment everywhere, for of late it has 
been gaining ground with startling ra 
pidity. 
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The Indian problem, in the opinion of | 


those interested, is presenting phases 
that make it more critical than ever be 
fore. “In the trail of graft,” says a bul- 
letin announcing the annual Lake Mo- 
honk 


and with poverty has gone an increase 


Conference, “has gone poverty, 
in disease until the Indian possessed of 
the 
with either tuberculesis or trachoma is, 
Whole- 
sale defrauding of the Indians in Okla- 
attention of the 


land rightfully his and unaffected 


indeed, a fortunate individual.” 
homa is to claim the 
Conference. During the last two years, 
the growing prominence of that State 


has brought to notice gigantic frauds 
thai have been and still are perpetrated 
upon great numbers of Indian children 
and adults. Probate matters are invad- 
ed by the greedy white man, who influ- 
ences the appointment of guardians, and 
in hundreds of cases leaves unsuspecting 
children to arrive at maturity with lit- 
tle or none of the land and money that 
Much of the 


process is disguised under the color of 


should have been theirs. 


law. Local sentiment, in Oklahoma as 


in other places, inclines towards the de- 


frauder. 


The infinite variety of forms under 
which “graft” may appear has received 
fresh illustration at Dayton, O., where 
the State Accounting Bureau has been 
making an investigation. Nearly a hun- 
dred dollars, it discovers, was paid by 
the city for Sunday newspapers, which 
were enjoyed by the Mayor, the Solici- 
tor, the members of the Election Board, 
and It 
that public officers should grudge a few 


other officials. seems strange 
nickels for so well-recognized an instru- 
ment of instruction and culture as the 
Sunday newspaper, but satisfaction is 
not necessarily proportioned to expendi- 
As Dayton's rulers waded through 
of the 


the 


ture, 


section after section bundles 


of printed matter which newsboys 


left at thelr doors on Sunday morning, 
rooms gradually became a 


while their 


disordered sea of literature, they must 
have felt 


the first order. “All these comic pictures, 


themselves to be grafters of 


all these colored supplements,” they 


must have whispered to themselves, “for 
the After that, 


for medical services, seventy dollars for 


asking!” over-charges 
a couple of gold badges, and retention of 
fees that belonged to the city, probably 


seemed moderation Itself 


r 
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The reprinting of Senator Tillman's 
cow cartoon in the Congressional Record 


reminds us how much the world has 


lost by the conservatism of Government 


printing offices. What the Senator from 
South Carolina said eighteen years ago 
about Wall Street and the Supreme 
Court may have become dim in the pub- 
lic mind, but a glance at the cow, feed- 
ing on the farms of the South and West, 
but giving her golden milk to the East, 
should be enough to arouse a free peo- 
ple to its duty. What a pity it was that 
the prosecutors of Warren Hastings did 
not have the ingenuity to publish the 
drawing of a cow, feeding on the prin- 
cipalities of India, and pouring all of 
the milk into Hastings’s desk in Calcut- 
ta. Or if Sir Robert Peel, instead of 
listening to Disraeli’s excoriation, had 
sent for a cartoonist, and when his foe 
had 


been sealed then and there? 


Not even the tragedy of the Titanic 
surpassed in dramatic quality the end 
of the Volturno. At least, there was 
never before on the ocean such a scene 
as that of Thursday night—a great 
steamer burning helplessly in a gale, 
which prevented the safe launching of 


lifeboats, with ten or eleven ocean iin- 
ers rolling in the high seas near by in| 


the hope that the gale might abate in 


time to save some of the hundreds of | 
lives menaced by the waves and by fire. 


There was no hanging back this time by 
possible rescuers, and a Cunarder was 
again in the lead in bringing aid and 
comfort. Evidently, the Carmania was 
handled with rare skill, and for all the 


ships, the night spent in such close prox- | 


imity in so great a gale must have been 
one to try the souls of those who stood 
on the bridges. Finally, about the hap- 
piest man in the world to-day should be 
To make a wonderful, epoch- 
is one 


Marconi. 


creating scientific discovery 
thing; to behold it put into practical 
operation is another; but to live to see 
the almost weekly saving of lives by it, 
with the totals running into the thou- 
sands—that must make a man feel sin- 
gularly favored of fortune. 


Like undergraduate, like people. The | 


senior class of Cornell has voted upon 


finished, had quietly asked the | 
House of Commons for leave to print in | 
Hansard the drawing which he held in| 
his hand—would not Dizzy’s fate have 


| the question of serving liquors at its 


class functions, and the result is a drawn 
battle between the “wets” and the 
“drys.” Liquors will be permitted on 
the boat ride and on “senior nights,” 
but not at the banquet or any other af- 
fairs except the two named. Could there 
be a more faithful reflection of the ac- 
tion of the parents and friends of these 
students? One year ten Massachusetts 
towns go “wet.” The next, six of them 
go “dry.” The third, four of these six 
go “wet” ,again. Tennessee passes a 
State prohibition law, and then its Gov- 
ernor has a fight to get supplementary 
legislation that will make the law en- 
forceable. Maine, too, after decades of 
ostensible prohibition, with the word 
written in her Constitution, is so evenly 
divided in an election on the subject 
‘that it requires days to ascertain what 
she thinks about it now. 


Fewer and better books—who would 
And 
when this proposal comes from a pub- 
| lisher, as it recently has come; and not 
| merely from acritic or philosopher, our 
hearts beat high with hope. Moreover, 
there is tact in the initial step suggest- 
ed. Parents are to be appealed to, not 
on their own account, but on that of 
their children. This should take well. 
No one wishes to be restricted in his 
own reading, but every one is unselfish 
enough to be willing to prescribe for 
‘others. And children are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to such prescription. Their eld- 
ers are generally agreed that trash is 
not for immature minds. Youth is the 
‘time for association with Plato and 
Burke and Voltaire. When one becomes 
a man, one seeks out Hall Caine and 
Mrs. Barclay and Robert W. Chambers. 
Yet a cautious move is to be made in 
‘the direction of influencing the mature. 
Book exhibits are planned, showing the 
best books that have appeared during 
‘the preceding twelvemonth. But who 
| is to decide what are the best books, and 
upon what principles is the choice to be 
made? As to this we are not informed, 
but surely there can be nothing better 
than a best-seller. To say anything else, 
every publisher will assure us, is to 
| question the intelligence of the reading 


not say yes to this innovation? 


| public. 





| 


| 


| Another terrible blow for the hard- 
‘headed expert—this time in Mexico. 
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Those practical, well-informed, dispas- | 


sionate “observers” of Mexican condi- 
tions, who criticised President Wilson's 
policy towards Huerta as one of childish 
sentimentality and mistaken ethics, in 
antagonism with the “facts,” are now 
under the necessity of admitting the 
painfully insubstantial nature of their 
“facts.” Repeatedly we have protested 
in these columns against the supersti- 
tion which confounds brutality with ef- 
ficiency. Because a successful dictator, 
like Porfirio Diaz, must be ruthless in 
his policies, people embrace the converse 
of the proposition and assume that 
crime and violence are the proofs of 
efficient despotism. Because Huerta at- 
tained power through a succession of 
acts of revolting perfidy and outrage, 
very respectable people jumped at the 
that Huerta must be the 
It would 


have been sentimental to look beneath 


conclusion 
heaven-sent man for Mexico. 


the surface of things, to try to ascer-| 


tain whether the democratic uprising 
that drove Diaz from power had really 
spent itself, or whether Madero’s deatn 


of resistance to despotism. But President 
Wilson did 
A pleasant time we should be having 
to-day with 
cial approval, playing the dictator, and, 


look beneath the surface. 


Huerta enjoying our offi- 


in spite of it, nearing his downfall. 





The defeat of a Liberal candidate in a 
Quebec 


naturally been taken as a victory by 


bye-election last Saturday has 


Canadian protectionists; but the renew- 
ed energy it has given to the Laurier 
campaign for lower tariff rates is wor- 
The 
reduction of the tariff which the Liber- 


thy of the attention of Americans. 


als advocate would directly affect the 


price of fvodstuffe across the border. 
Especial emphasis is-laid upon the ne- 
cessity for the removal of the present 


duty upon wheat and flour; and if these 


are once placed on the Canadian free) 


list, they can enter the United States 
free. it is upon the growing desire of 
the western provinces for free admis- 
sion of their products into the United 
States that Sir Wilfrid Laurier rests his 
confidence, as he faces the coming strug- 
gle. 
United States, therefore, promises to be 
clearly fought out in the 
months. How important it may become 
is indicated 


An issue of great interest for the 


next few 


Sir Wilfrid's assertion 


in 





functioning yet for two years. 
did not altogether extinguish the spirit | 


'Good and 


that in time it will lead to a resubmis- | 


sion of the reciprocity question. 


No plainer intimation that the Asquith 
Government is willing to listen to rea- 
son on Home Rule could be given than 
in the words employed at Dundee by 
Winston Churchill. The declaration be- 
gan, as a matter of fact, with a reaf- 
firmation of the Government's resolve 
to enact a Home Rule bill establishing 
a separate Parliament and Executive for 
Ireland. But any changes within that 
scheme which Ulster might demand the 
Government is willing to consider. 
Whether it is prepared to go so far as 
to discuss the exclusion of Ulster from 
the operation of the bill, Mr. Churchill 
naturally did not say; this would be 
giving the Liberal case away at the be- 
ginning. What he did hint at was that 
time would allay the fears of the Ulster 
men regarding the attitude of a Dublin 
Parliament towards the Protestants of 


the North. Mr. Churchill pointed out 


| that the Irish Pariiament cannot begin 


Before 
that happens there will be a general elec- 
If the Lib- 
erals are beaten, their opponents can re- 
peal Home Rule if they like. If the 
Liberals win, Ulster must be prepared 
to yield. But with talk 


reason in, why all the fulminating about 


tion in the United Kingdom. 


two years to 


armed resistance? 


The British 
Federation has urged its leaders to “ap- 


the 


report that the Miners’ 


proach executives of other large 
trade unions with a view to coédperative 
action in support of each other's de- 


mands” follows on the proposal among 
employers for a Defence Uniun, with a 
fund of $250,000,000 
Yet the plan to 


may be 


guarantee This 


however, came to little. 


amalgamate unions partly in- 


tended as a response to the schem: 


oO} 


the employers. workers 


British railway 
of all grades have combined in one body, 
as have British office employees 


The 
strike 


post 


recent Dublin transport workers 


the 


ill 


generated when a local dispute involves 


is illustrative of feeling 
outer zones of federated laborers or em- 
ployers. The logical results of this ex 
on either 
The 


purpose of the strike, the settlement of 


tension of coéperative action, 


side, have often been pointed out. 


a definitely drawn issue, is lost sight of. 


bad employees suffer alike, 





though none suffer so much as the un- 
offending public. It is in the partial, not 
the general strike, in the words of the 
Edinburgh Review, that “the public con- 
tinues to be served, while the recalcli- 
trant employer sees his business divert- 
ed to his rival.” 

Prince Katsura, who died on Friday 
of last week, will be mourned by most of 
his countrymen with conflicting emo- 
To the 


headed 


tions Conservative Cabinet 


which he belongs the credit of 


the Russian war, and of Japan's great- 
est diplomatic victory-—-the treaty with 
England in 1902 and its renewal in 


1905. Distinguished by patriotism and 
ability, Katsura’s career in that period 
links him with the generals and sea cap- 
front 


tains who brought Japan into the 


rank of the Powers. But the submerg- 
ence of his party in the rising wave of 
Constitutionalism, and the revolt against 
military burdens, showed that his meth- 
The 


of recent 


mass 
de- 


to 


ods had become obsolete. 


meetings* and riots days 


feated the attempt to restore him 
power, and left no doubt as to the popu- 


lar attitude towards his principles. 


Within the space of a few days, China 


has seen one troubling question after 
another disposed of, and the way made 
clear for an epoch of national appease- 
ment and reconstruction. A President 
of the Republic has been chosen in the 
person of Yuan Shi-Kai, whose election 
was foreseen, but against whom a strong 
feeling of opposition nevertheless mani- 
itself. That 


The new 


fested is one uncertainty 


removed. President signalizes 
the beginning of his term with the sup- 


pression of a formidable uprising in the 


south; so that in the country at large, 
as in Parliament, he will henceforth 
work with a free hand. The Japanese 


crisis has been surmounted. Finally, the 


ghost of the famous six-Power loan has 


been laid, and the reorganization of 
China's finances can be taken up, per- 
haps under no very bright auspices, but 


freed at least from this particularly sub 
of 


which has for years confused the entire 


tle bit international wire-pulling 


situation. Having thus vindicated its 


authority against domestic sedition, and 


foreign intrigue and intimidation, the 


Government of Yuan Shi-Kali bids fair 
to enjoy something of a respite in which 


to show just what it can do. 
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WILSON AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

Governor-General Harrison's address 
on assuming office at Manila has, so far 
as we have observed, met with little 
censure on the score of its being in any 
way revolutionary. On the contrary, a 
1umber of newspapers that are uphold- 
ers of the Republican party's policy and 
record in relation to the Philippines 
have found fault with that declaration 
of the present Administration's attitude 
on quite the opposite ground. After all 
the fuss the Democrats made over im- 
perialism, they say, when the party was 
out of power, all that the emissary of 
a Democratic President can do, when he 
makes a solemn announcement of the 
Administration's position, is just to re- 
peat what Republican Presidents and 
their representatives have been saying 
these many years past. “Ultimate in- 
dependence” is what President McKin 
ley—after his first unfortunate break 
about “benevolent § assimilation”—and 
President Roosevelt and President Taft 
have all been pointing towards; and “ul- 
timate independence” is all that Mr. 
Harrison promises in the name of Presi 
dent Wilson. It is true that he lays 
stress on the element of time; but, af 
ter all, an end towards which “we hope 
to move, and that not at a specified 
rate but “as rapidly as the safety and 
the permanent interests of the islands 
will pe:imit,” is an end the realization 
of which can be put off to the Greek 
Kalends if we choose. So that, if thers 
were nothing in the matter but these 
words spoken by Mr. Harrison on be- 
half f the resident, those critics 
would not be far wrong who pooh-pool) 
the Governor-General’s announcement as 
little more than empty sound 


‘ 
Pome voice 


, however, have been rais 
ed in angry denunciation of that sam 
Announcement a in assumption of un 
constitutional power! The Tribune ofl 
New York came out with an editorial 


under the head by What Authority 


Could our Sovereignty of the Philip 
pines be Renounced? The Govern 
General, it declared, “stands eself-cony ict 


ed of ne of two things. Kither he sevks 


to arroxate to himself or to the Pres 


dent authority which is vested exci 


sively n Congress, or he is making 
prom to the Filipinos which 

knows e has no right to make and 
which e knows neither he nor the 


Presid: nt has any power to fulfil.’ 
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The Chicago Inter Ocean takes an 
even more tragical view of the matter. 
“All thinking Americans,” it says, “must 
necessarily inquire by what authority 
Woodrow Wilson, the 42 per cent. plural- 
ity President, thus assumes to dispose of 
thousands of square miles of the nation- 
al domain—of lands which the American 
people have added to their dominions 
with the expenditure of their treasure 
and with the blood of their sons!” And 
even this does not suffice. The crime 
which the President has prospectively 
committed is not only an alienation of 
blood-bought dominions; it is to be class- 


ed with disruption of the Union itself: 


Fifty years ago we were fighting the) 


greatest war in history to prevent a por- 
tion of our national dominions from becom- 
ing “independent” of the rest. We spent 
billions of money and sacrificed a million 
lives to stop “secession”—to stop exactly 
what Woodrow Wilson, through his ap- 
pointee, now promises to foster in the 


Philippines 


When a position is assailed by oppo-' 


nents who look at it from the same 
point of view, and yet find fault for 
diametrically opposite reasons, there is 
fair ground for suspecting that there is 
something wrong about both criticisms. 
What that is in this case there is no 
great difficulty in pointing out. Those 
who complain that the promise of “ulti- 
mate independence” at some unnamed 
time in the future is only what Repub- 
lican Administrations have been hold- 
ing out, overlook the fact that in such a 
matter the spirit behind the promise is 
everything. All the world knows that 
Mr. Wilson and the Democratic party 
really wish to promote in every possible 
way the fulfilment of that promise, while 
the world knew nothing of the kind, and 
believed nothing of the kind, in regard 
to the Republican Administrations. On 
the other hand, those who talk of Gov. 
Harrison's address as meaning either 
cession or secession overlook the fact 
that the greatest care was taken to pre 


vent the announcement from being capa- 


bie of any such interpretation. Not to 


speak of the guarded language we have 


slready quoted, there was more than one 


expression in what Mr. Harrison person-| 


aly added to the words of his instruc- 
tions thet served to emphasize the ten- 
tative character of the Administration's 

gramme. “TI remind you,” he said, 


it we are for the present responsible 


‘complete we shall demand unremitting 


recognition of our sovereignty.” The 
whole address was as distinctly marked 
by caution and conservatism as by a 
sincere and energetic purpose to move 
towards Philippine independence. 

The truth igs that, while the Wilson- 
Harrison announcement marks out no 
new path, it does constitute a notable 
landmark upon the path we have been 
pursuing, with more or less steadiness, 
these fifteen years. A backward glance 
over that journey furnishes matter for 
much gratification. The attitude that 
was dominant in the earliest days of 
our venture into imperialism has al- 
most wholly disappeared. Such a view 
as that expressed by the Inter Ocean is 
to-day interesting only as a curiosity. 
The little band of aggressive anti-im- 
perialists have been the subject of much 
ridicule; but their doctrine, though it 
did not prevail, has profoundly influ- 
enced the national temper. Little by 
little, the idea of “dominion,” however 
jualified by benevolent purpose, has fad- 
ed out, and the benevolent purpose alone 
has remained as the avowed object of 
the nation. “Benevolent assimilation” 
very soon took its place as a notion 
odious to the American people, a phrase 
to be forgotten as completely as possi- 
ble. The principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, lightly flouted in the 
first flush of conquest, gradually resum- 
ed their rightful place in the thought 
of the nation. The idea that the flag 
must “stay put” in the Philippines as 
1 matter of national honor has given 
way to the conviction that the highest 
honor the nation can acquire there is 
that of having vindicated its good name 
by relinquishment of our dominion when 
its professed purpose had been accom- 
plished. It may be said, almost literal- 
ly, that every year since 1899 has seen 
an advance along this path. 


BLOOD ACCUSATION. 

The trial at Kiev, the ancient relig- 
ious capital of Russia, of the Jewish 
workingman, Mendel Beiliss, on the 
charge of murdering a young Christian 
boy in connection with the celebration 


‘of the Jewish Passover, bids fair to run 


before the world for your welfare and 


the same course as the most famous 
blood-ritual trial of modern times, that 
of Tisza-Eszlar in Hungary thirty-one 
years ago. Except in one important fea- 


rogross. Until your independence is|ture, At Tisza-Eszlar the court was in 
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session for six weeks before the mon- 


strous conspiracy was exposed with such 


dramatic completeness that the public 
prosecutor was compelled to withdraw 
from the At Kiev the trial is 
hardly under way, and already its col- 
lapse is regarded as imminent, notwith- 
standing the furious onslaught on the 


case. 


judicial authorities by the leading anti- 
Semitic organ of that city. In that ex- 
traordinary document there is no at- 
tempt to mince words. The authorities 
are excoriated for their failure in the 
conduct of what turns out to be, not the 
trial of an individual for murder, but 
a campaign having for its object the fix- 
ing of a hideous charge upon the Jew- 
ish people, with immediate results in 
the shape of pogrom and massacre, and 
permanent results in the continuation 
and strengthening of the policy of in- 
human oppression under which the Jews 
labor to-day in “constitutional” Russia. 

The methods of judicial procedure 
that obtain on the Continent generally 
were favorable to the designs of the 
“Black Hundred.” The elaborate magis- 
trate’s examination is in reality a trial 
before the real trial, at least so far as 
the public is concerned. It was during 
such preliminary proceedings, when the 
accused enjoys few of the guarantees of 
justice which even the Russian Govern- 
ment accords to the defendant in open 
court, that the fomenters of race-hatred 
had their opportunity. Their evil ac- 
cusations were cast abroad without be- 
ing subjected to the test of cross-exam- 
ination. It was before the actual trial 
occurred that the anti-Semitic leaders 
expected to reap the first fruits of their 
campaign. If the passions of the Rus- 
sian mob could not be stirred before the 
convening of the court, there was small 
chance that the desired result would be 
attained when the taking and testing of 
testimony began and the fabric of vi- 
cious falsehood was exposed. For more 
than two Mendel 
prison awaiting trial. 
anti-Jewish 


years Beiliss has 
If no 
uprising occurred in that 
time, the “Black Hundied” was bound 


to recognize that the game was up. 


been in 


The indictment as presented in open 
court at Kiev makes interesting read- 
ing; especially to lawyers, we imagine. 
Instead of trying to show that there had 
been a murder, that the accused Beiliss 
was the murderer, and that his motives 
were religious, the document sets out 
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'to demonstrate the existence of a blood' in exalted quarters at St. Petersburg, 


ritual among the Jews. In support of 
its contention it can rally the authority 
of a professor of mental pathology at 
Kiev University and a Catholic priest. 
|The indictment admits that two other 
experts to whom the question was re- 
iferred declared against the existence 
j}of such a ritual. So weak is the Gov- 
j}ernment’s own case by confession, it can 
hardly be necessary to enter here into 
a detailed résumé of the overwhelming 
mass of testimony that has been gath- 
jered in the course of centuries to dis- 
| prove the existence of any basis for this 
jaccusation. Christian scholars and ec- 
clesiastics have been at pains to refute 
this slander against a whole people. The 
|two most convincing presentations of 
ithe subject are by a German Catholic 
priest, F. Frank, who published “Der 
| Ritualmord” some ten years ago, and by 
la Lutheran clergyman and scholar, Her- 
man L. Strack, professor of theology at 
| Berlin University. The latter enumer- 
ates a long list of Papal bulls, from In- 
nocent IV in the thirteenth century to 


| Clement XIII in the eighteenth century, 


denouncing the blood accusation against 
the Jews as false and malicious. But, 
unfortunately, “such appeals to reason 
are addressed to men of enlightenment 
and education who are in no need of be- 
ing convinced. The Russian peasant to- 
day, like the Hungarian peasant of thir- 
ty years ago, does not come into touch 
with the writings of Berlin professors. 
And so in Russia to-day the procedure 
of the accusers is the same as in Hun- 
gary thirty years ago. The case has 
its rise in political and racial animos- 
ity. It aims to rouse the passions of the 
crowd; and when it is forced to run the 
gantlet of judicial examination, it col- 
lapses. At Tisza-Eszlar the principal 
witness for the prosecution was th 
fourteen-year-old son of one of the de- 
fendants. He was frightened into sub 
mission and coached for his réle by the 
police. His cross-examination brought 
out the truth. At Kiev the principal wit- 
ness for the prosecution is a little girl 
of nine, who pretends to have received 
her information of the crime from her 
sister and her brother, both of whom 
have been dead these two years. The 
brother was seven at the time of the 
alleged murder. No wonder that the 
leaders of the True Russians are furious 


with the Prosecuting Attorney, or that 


where interest in the case has been dis- 
played, it has Seen recognized for some 
time that the accusation of ritual mur- 
der ought to be dropped and an attempt 
made to convict Beiliss as an ordinary 
assassin. 

The disappointment of the leaders 
of the “Black Hundred” with the show- 
ing made by the judicial and police au- 
thorities at Kiev must be all the more 
poignant because in that city, if any- 
where in Russia, the police might be ex- 
pected to prove itself efficient. A little 
more than two years ago Prime Minis- 
ter Stolypin was assassinated at Kiev 
The part 
played by the police authorities on that 


in the presence of the Czar. 


occasion has remained one of those sub- 
jects which in Russia are investigated 
and allowed to disappear from public 
notice. After the removal of a Prime 
Minister, the manufacture of a ritual 
murder case ought to have been a sim- 
ple task. The editor of the anti-Semitic 
Kievlianin is justified in charging gross 


incompetence. 


THE BILLBOARD PLAGUE 


A report of first-rate importance is 
that made by the Billboard Advertising 
Commission of New York appointed by 
Mayor Gaynor last December. It is the 


result of painstaking inquiry and of 


competent thought. It gives a vivid idea 
t vils 


of the nature and extent of th 


which this city (and others scarcely 


less) suffers through the extravagant 
and unprecedented growth of advertis 
ing out of doors in many olfensive forins, 
it points out what may be done under ex- 
isting laws to prohibit the most obnox 
ious of these nuisances, it recommends 
measures for regulating what is not pro 


hibited, and it does not hesitate to urge 


the adoption of a Constitutional amend- 
ment giving the public authorities pow 
ers of control in this domain ¢t p 

session of which, under existing judi- 
cial interpretations, is either non-exis- 


tent or doubtful. And in « 
neither this proposal, nor the view tak- 
en by the Commission of the high pub- 
lic importance of the whole matter, goes 
a whit beyond what the facts warrant. 
It ought to require no circumstantial 
report to bring home to us the fact that 
the disfigurement of our cities by enor- 
mous advertising signs of all sorts has 


gone to an Intolerable length. The sta- 
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tistical and other data concerning the 


matter which the Commission gives, we 
cannot attempt to reproduce; but there 


aspect of this defacement of the 


city which the present report brings 


out in a way that is particularly im- 


pressiv We refer to the injury done 
to those places in whose beauty—not to 
iy in whose decent appearance—the 
people of the city have a peculiar inter- 
t I recommendation placed first in 
t list of seventeen made by the Com- 

mi on is as follows: 
recommend the prohibition of all out- 
loor ivertising tructures (but not shop 
igr udvertisements in vehicles, and the 
) n or in the immediate neighborhood 
juare public buildings, boule- 
ind streets of exceptional character, 
1 in other plac of pecial beauty or 
timent. ; wholly incongruous with and 
trimental to the locality rhis is to in- 
' her n advertising struc- 

r 1 fine view 
in to that end, we recommend a 
titu il amendment yvering broadly 
vhole question of wsthetics as a legiti 
ite basis for regulation by statute or or- 
Meanwhile every billboard on any 
pat i tantly be removed by 
t Park Commissioner having jurisdiction 


By photographic illustrations, as well 


as by the printed word, the hideous de- 


facement of the borders of New York's 


beautiful parks at scores of conspic- 


uous points is brought home. The pic- 
Riverside Drive and One 


Nineteenth 


ture showing 


Iilundred and Street, with 


Grant's Tomb in the near distance, is 


particularly triking and particularly 


cking. Another presents the rear of 

an enormous advertising sign on River- 

| th tl litter and rubbish 

ated behind it. The way in 

t ( of Central Park and 

rt t | k are distigured is like 

ted. And one picture sho 

o ft p > Vik of th Hud 

} t bis V luct thers 5 

t ta intic advert iz structure 

t innot escape and which 

j f to nullify the benefit of that 

great anc structure as an el 
ment t beauty. 

But thi only one aspect of the mat- 
ter The business ot out-of-doors adver 
t ne i as the Commission says, 
‘grown ith startling rapidity to enor 
mous proportions; and, alded by ele 
trical and mechanical discoveries and 
inventions, has assumed not only an 


astonishing variety of form, but has also 


become independent of sunlight, so that 
t! wayfarer or citizen cannot escape 


their night.’ 


importuning by day or by 
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' Wherever these devices may be actually! edition of his poems. The report that 


placed, their use is in essence a use Ol 
the public streets. They are addressed to 
the wayfaring public, and the commu- 
nity cannot protect itself against any 
which they may 


discomfort or injury 


whether to individual persons 


cause 
directly or to the public as a body 
in the attractive- 


of the public 


through its interest 


ness or agreeablenes 
streets, except by means of legal regula- 
tion of the privilege. A privilege it is, 
in its inherent nature; it is not a pri- 
vate use of private property, but a pri- 
vate use of a public opportunity. Only 
the ‘comparative novelty of the matter 
as a thing of great public importance 
accounts for regarding the assailing of 
the public eye with glaring signs to pro- 
mote your private interest as a right, 
vhen the assailing of the public ear 
with loud noises for the same purpose 
is universally classed as a nuisance. 
Many of the recommendations made 
by the Commission are specific in their 
nature, and such as require no change 
either of the Constitution or of the laws 
of the State. 
hibition of large or flashing electric 
signs in or near residential districts as 
repose,” this 


Board of 


interruptions to rest or 
to be accomplished by the 
Health 
Sanitary Code; “tre prohibition of roof- 


through an amendment to the 


signs in residential districts, and their 


elsewhere except on fire 


prohibition 


proof buildings,” by amendment of the 


tuilding Code; a limitation of size, ap- 
plying to all advertisements and adver- 
tising structures out of doors; and, last 
but not least, the imposition of a graded 
excise tax on such advertisements. In 
these and other matters the Commis- 
on, in addition to a carerul discussion 


of the ents exact forms for 


subject, pre 
the proposed measures 
this report will mark the beginning of a 
radical advance 
very serious and dis- 


evil that is at once 


tinctly remediable. 

THE HOOSIER POET. 

James Whitcomb Riley is not in the 
The 


hon- 


case of the traditional prophet. 


Hoosier is emphatically a man 


ored In his own country. Twenty-five 


hundred Indianapolis school-children 
paid him the tribute of a parade on the 
occasion of his birthday last week. His 


publishers have announced a complete 


Among these are “the pro- 


Let us hope that 


in our dealings with an 


he has “made a million dollars” out of 
his verse was denied, a year or two ago, 
but there can be no doubt that he is one 
of the very few men now alive who have 
made a good living out of poetry. Indi- 
ana lets no opportunity pass of celebrat- 
ing this citizen, and the entire Middle 
West is familiar with his poems, a com- 
pliment paid to no one else since Eu- 
gene Field. At many a hearthstone, the 
approach of Christmas is welcomed 
more heartily because the holidays will 
bring with them new rhymes, and new 
editions of old rhymes, by Riley. No In- 
diana school-exhibition day is complete 
without the recitation of one or more of 
his poems, and certain of his lines and 
phrases are part of the Hoosier vernacu- 
lar. 

Now, we are accustomed to learning 
of some obscure novelist whose works, 
unknown to the public library and even 
to the popular lecturer on current ten- 
dencies in fiction, sell by the million. We 
know, too, of versifiers with a national 
reputation for doing a certain kind or 
thing gracefully or effectively. Frank 
L. Stanton’s lyrics may not be great 
poetry, yet they are widely read by ia- 
telligent But publishers do 
not busy themselves getting out com- 
plete editions of the works of such nov- 
They do not issue the 


persons. 


elists or poets. 


same novels or collections of verse 


over and over in various editions, so 
that you can buy a ght volume to car- 
ry in your band or a whole set to put 
upon your shelves. And it surely will 
not be contended that Riley’s verses are 
of the 
Field, for example, not to say a Wil- 


texture of those of a Eugene 


liam Vaughn Moody. Then what are 
the chords they strike that they should 
be cherished in a multitude of house- 
holds? One answer is to be found in 
their tremendous in their 


Your Hoosier, when he is 


popularity 
native place, 
waxed fat, when his bank account and 


limousine give assurance of a comfort 


and a luxury to which his boyhood was 


a stranger, does not forget those old, but 


happy, far-off days. 


Pap’s got his patent-right, and rich as all 
creation; 
But where's the peace and comfort that 
we all had before? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby'’s Sta- 
tion— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and 
80 pore! 


Not, be it understood, that he would go 
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back there if he could. But Riley sings flowers. Yet for a large number of peo-| fight for free institutions against slavery. 
of that longing for the simple life which ple in various sections of this coentry, | OO SP SE ee Ores, BS Wet SAKE 


arming and railway-building, persistent in 
we all deceive ourselves occasionally the coming of autumn suggests nothing jis church-going habits and the tr: 


into thinking that we feel. so much as the time conspiracy of silence. 








; _ When the frost is on the pun We are forced to th nel 
In producing this effect, his employ- deinen ten tes ikea Buttes ancestet fered better tha 
ment of dialect is an important factor. erved and builded better than |! 
- Else how can we plal tl x 2 
It may weary the cultivated ear, but it = a taergs 
° fact that, in spite of hi ‘ rsion to 
is music to those who would have scorn- ALL COTTON MATHER'’S FAULT ssing sex-phenomena and sex he 
ed anything better when they were al- In a great many affairs that go wrong ©Teated a form of society in which , 
. 2 . : ‘ ‘ - ei ; ‘ ttalr i I tige I 
ternating going to school with “playing to-day the social-minded detectives do not “tained a | ; 
< os say, Cherchez la femme; they say, Look * 1 a scope of oppor t — , 
hookey. i an had not known In previo v4 Let others 
for the Puritan ancestor. That dour figure : . oe =o . , 
4 Up and down old Brandywine, in sugar-loaf hat and buff jerkin and, ©*Plain how the Puritan ancestor 
In the days ‘at’s past and gone— breeches, striding on his way to tit ing under the handicap of atrop! ' 
With & dad-burn hook-and-line house with his flintlock and his Bible, is rsatior : powers, If a of t VOrKS 
And a saplin’-pole—I swawn! responsible for an extraordinary number of | ‘ f Ellen Key and Olive Schreiner ! 
I've had more fun, to the square things that now afflict us. He stands in the) 4 '® working out a tI } lie 
Inch, than ever anywhere! way of a minimum wage, of Sunday function to labor and provide, and woman’s j 
Heaven to come can’t discount mine ball, of the uplifting of the st of the; '™@™ — to expand . 
Up and down old Brandywine! speedy solution of the white-sl pr too dimicult for tt ' nt 
' ’ ) y this other io rt ‘ 
” blem, the divorce problem, th loon pre m be explain 
He does not hesitate to put the old nee ne that without any knowledge that 
blem, the eugenics problem, t1 \ M 
: a nt ff the Chil *} ‘ 
times above the present: lobster-palace problem, and a good mat re »* 
; gnition of the sacred duty } 
j I’ b’en a-kindo “musin’,” as the feller says, ther problems which the ¢ , cane of tha s —— at tet Child 
nd I’m agers on Broadway and elsewher I peti aah y : 
sae ff } but ¢ not all 4 , the Puritan ancestor v} a t 
"Bout o’ the conclusion that they hain’t no /8 to Solve, but are not allowed to sol built hi —— 1} 
— oh Se ee ee ele Sn Dustios ; 
better time, “he Cavaliers despi 1 th I i house simultaneous! snd . ! 
When you come to cipher on it, than the cestor because he spoke through his 1 ouse he erected high } 1 
times we ust to know But that was a minor fault I real Li) hich } Is } reated 
ie ig schools e eate 
P : “a irs ee a ».47"" tha 7. . ‘ en if } 1 , 
: When we swor our first dog-gone-it that he refused to speak ; I i and stinted hi if in order t , 
sorto’ solum-like and low. the original patentee of the conspir Of aren might go to these ur rsit ind 
sas sile e to whi all ur ills ar lu as ’ , ‘ 
‘ In addition, he touches the gentler nee to whieh all © might have more money to spend than ’ 
contrasted with the happy nations of t good for them 
ata > ; ‘ Pa 7 . . as” « . 
vices with a kind of glory: Continent where there is no conspiracy of " nae Meatiah | 
' . ‘rom his English home tl Puritar 
Tell you what I like the best— ilence on all these fascinating to] nd . 
- , cestor brought over th love of out { 
Long about knee-deep in June, consequently these problems do not « , ; 
; ; ; : doors life. It is true that for many years 
jout the time strawberries melts rhe Puritan exalted salvation at the ex : 
. : : he was inclined to look upon play as the 
: On the vine—some afternoon pense of conversation, thus failing to p 
: : . : proper occupation of Cavaliers and the n 
Like to jes’ git out and rest eive that the latter is the indispensabl 
é‘ vention of the devil. But the passion was 
: And not work at nothin’ else! condition for the former. If lh i not . 
: 2 : bred in the Angel Saxon bone, and would 
‘ . A : : : been so afraid of calling a spade a 
. td , ; is] . out After a while his young be n to pl 
— P we s ! w have a flourishing literatul 
| March ain't never nothin’ new! —— a a ' they used to do in Merrie | 
Aprile’s altogether too and Grama ane srt, and © dimwy fore the Reformation; and they | i 
Brash fer me! and May—I jes’ lone away with the social evil, even a and te aha exer albte—Secttall 
o™ , a i ‘ conver tional peoples ke the French and ; 
Bominate its promises, . : pl like tl ball, and what not, on eart! n the ter 
Little hints of sunshine and Germans have done away wit! nd latterly in the alr r! 7 
*r r . ; } s ‘onsidering . ha ¢ levy 7 . 
Green around the timber-land Considering that t truth can een detrimental to the d t of ’ 
\ few blossoms, and a few e the basis of true progress and liza rt of conversatior Somehe t sr 
Chip-birds, and a sprout er two on, it Is stonishing how Chings | mained the |] t for the P 
Drap asleep, and it turns in t whining, hypocritical Puritan ar tor’s adol nt n to ut 
Fore daylight and snows aeg’in! to! complished in h i 1 hi I field and ta . ard t 9 
But when June comes—Clear my th’oat nal e in England he had n gol Puritan ancestor rather ¢ 
With wild honey!—Rench my hair iny years betore he cut off tl! ! ton 1 to the liti of t t 
In the dew! and hold my coat! ing, nt another King pa I out houdolr Probably t 
Whoop out loud and th’o my hat!— busin and in other ’ led pol ive it on the v t 
June wants me, and I’m to spare! i of lirect action” that id il that tl le pre ‘ 
Spread them shadders anywhere, enormously to W. D. Haywood C1 "S hood and young wo nhood 
I'l] git down and waller there, the Atlantic, he helped to lay t fo Onl even if it be rlew one 1 f 
And obleeged to you at that! tions of an empire For a man who ed rg that a hypocritical mask that has 
— ? , to call a spade a spade, it is remarkable | heen worn for eral hundred years t 
An important part of Riley’s popular- jow well he could use that familiar lol an tatiea: ins Qeeetiia Of anelie - 
ity is due to his verse for children, cultural implement He used it to dig up| here we are with a tongue-tied i 
, _ tl ingrateful soi a rock-bound, frost young gen " vf , 
thousands of whom have had delicious oa ott of & rock-b oung generation that yields but ly to 
bitten commonwealth. Later he shouldered the mis var ffort f } ed 
" id ’ , - a : i@ missionary Torts of the é ( ! 
shudders at some elder’s repetition of | nis spade, and, still speaking through his woe are 00 eumeshed tn m Ont cae all 


the uncanny tale that ends with the | nose but for the most part faithful to his) silence 


: es - : , conspiracy of silence, he dug up the more ‘ 
warning: “An’ the gobble-uns ‘Il git you, : ; tie — It must be that the Puritan ancestor !s 
grateful soil of the Mississippi Valley and , nsible for 1 tl For , TT 
’ ” . espo ible for all this 0 see how Wil 
if you don’t watch out!” Ephemeral a3 | the Western prairies and the Pacifle rive : 

liam Lloyd Garrison clung to. the 


1 le v . ! ’ lleys A*¢ _ na aey tions i he 
most of this is, verse for which children Valleys, with occasional deviations to th piracy of silence; and recall h Wendell 


4 yick-axe when he struck the ore-bearing', ; . 
care is so infrequent that any new ex- * - ; ; Phillips used to speak through his nose, 
lands of Colorado and the Sierras. He did 


amples are sure of a welcome. Riley’s not lose the early habit of carrying his 


limitations are too evident to need stat- “intlock into the fleld. He used it in Kan S 
sas, and five years later he was carrying 


ing. There is, it must be confessed, not ' 


it over a thousand miles of battlefield In 
much depth of earth beneath his poetic) his own hypocritical way, he called it a 
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SAINT VENUS AND THE CANTER- 


BURY PILGRIMS. 


of “The Canterbury 
Tales” has doubtless paused midway in 
that lively sketch of the Wife of Bath 


Many a reader 


in the general Prologue (A 455-476) and 
asked: “Why does Chaucer make of the 
‘worthy woman’ a pilgrim to many 


shrines and a far wanderer?” And the 
questioner has naturally found his an- 
in the Wife's words in her own 
Prologue (D 551-558), composed proba- 
bly at the time “charac- 
ter’ 


awer 


same as the 


I hadde the bettre leyser for to pleye, 
And for to see, 
Of lusty folk; 

Was shapen for to be or in what place? 
Therefore I 


To vigillies and to processiouns, 


and eek for to be seye 
what wiste I wher my grace 


made my visitaciouns, 
To preaching eek and to thise pilgrimages, 


To pleyes of miracles and mariages. 


Now, entire satisfaction with this ob- 
vious explanation exists only because a 
certain medieval superstition once wide 
ly prevalent seems to have faded utter- 
ly from view. 


To any man of the Middle Ages with | 


the 
who 


least knowledge of astrology—and 
lacked it then?—Venus was the 
reigning of pilgrimages. ‘Sub 
of that planet Bartholo- 
Englishman in his thirteenth- 
“De Proprietati- 
bus Rerum” (VIII, 26), “continetur via 
et amor et amicitia et peregrinus.” And 
the translation of 
this notable “Batman upon Bar- 
tholome” (1582), thus renders the com- 
plete from which the Latin 
phrase is quoted: 


star 
writes 

the 

century 


ipso,” 
mew 


encyclopedia, 


famous Elizabethan 


work, 


passage, 


In man's body he [the planet, Venus] dis- 


poseth to faireness, volupt and lyking, in 
touch and feeling, in smell and taast and 
in song; and therefore he maketh singers, 
lovers of musicke and makers of confec- 
tlor of spicerie and spicers, goldsmithes 
and taylours to shape women’s cloathing; 
as Misael sayth And Ptolomeus sayeth 
that under Venus be these signes, Libra 
and Taurus and be his houses and hee 
relgneth in Piscibus, and in Virgine his 
kingdome faileth and passeth. Under him 
is contained love, friendship and pilgrim- 
ages; and he betokeneth winning, Joye and 
bil 

Roger Bacon, in his commentary on the 
Secretum Secretorum,” cited by Bridges 
in ; edition of the “Opus Majus” (I, 
403), notes that Venus, In conjunction 
with the Moon s favorable to pilgrim 
ages More picturesque evidence is of 
fered by the wonderful Florentine draw 


ings of Baccio Baldini (or are they Bot- 


ticelll's own?) Illustrating the influ- 
ences of the planets. Here Venus, ac 
companied by the blind archer, Cupid, 


car and domi 


lovers, 


sits in her dove-drawn 
nates clothed 


players, feasters, and, In the middle dis 


richly dancers, 


mounted travellers. Even as late 


of Elizabeth, Christopher | 


tance, 


as the time 


Venus, as significator of journeys, prom- 








a single trait of the Wife of Bath; 


over our English travellers throughout | Tale,’ 
their four days’ journey from the Ta-| She is revealed to the lover in the radi- 


ae 
possible. 
before us. 


disciple” and poet of Venusin “The Can-| js 


as genuinely tales of love as the anec- 


dotes of Gower under Venus’s sway in| such churls as the diiligs and the Regia 
the “Confessio Amantis’? Are not/in thei ibald stories, th reck littl 
these many-hued productions welded to-| of chastity "and marriage vows, at 
gether even more closely by a single thelr Ind Meremee to the Tights oF hus- 


motif of 
than by mere hints of time and place? 
Absorbed 
of single stories, students have hitherto 
failed 
trees, 
alling purpose runs throughout the col 
lection, 
cease to regard these delightful narra 
tives 
velle of this or that Italian, but as in- 
Hydon, worthy astrologer, notes that|tegral parts of a splendid whole. 


| recent classification of a few of the later 
tales as a “marriage group” recognizes 
Chaucer, who so many times in his | cne element, but only one element, in 
poems (“The Compleynt of Mars,” 173f.; Chaucer's generous scheme. In “The 
“The Knight’s Tale,” A 1904f.; “The Legend of Good Women,” by commis- 
Wife of Bath's Prologue,” D 697f.; “The | Sion from Venus, the poet confines his 
Squire’s Tale,” F 272f.) displays a close | treatment of love to the single theme of 
acquaintance with the “influences” of|its martyrdom. In “The Canterbury 
Venus, was surely well aware of her | Tales,” still under the auspices of Venus 
domination of pilgrimages. Indeed, in-| (for is she not the planet of pilgrims?), 
direct evidence of his knowledge of this | he so enlarges his plan as to portray 
is at hand. In the very passage of his' from many points of view this ruling 
favorite work, “The Romance of the| Passion—chivalric love, the love of 
Rose” (13725f.), which inspired through | churls, married love in its many phases, 
Eustace Deschamps’s “Miroir de Mar-| religious love with its mastery of the 
iage” (so largely used by Chaucer, as| flesh. (By the way, it has been sug- 
Professor Lowes has shown) the lines/ ested that even “The House of Fame” 
quoted from the Wife’s Prologue, we are was designed as the prologue of a series 
explicitly told that “at visitations, mar-|°f love stories.) 
riages, processions, plays, and feasts the| Not only is Venus the patroness of all 
god of Love and the goddess keep school | pilgrims, but she dominates the mid- 
and sing mass to their disciples.” Hence,| April days of the Canterbury pilgrim- 
because the Wife of Bath “hadde the age. At the time of the gathering at 
prente of Seynt Venus seel” and is “al|the Tabard the Sun had just passed 
Venerien,” it is inevitable from the| through the Venus face (the last ten 
point of view of medizval author and | degrees) of the Ram and was now run- 
reader that she should be a pilgrim. No/| ning in the Bull, the mansion of Venus 
wonder that Chaucer quotes with ap-| herself—a season, “dedicated by rever- 
yroval the old saw that deemed worthy | ent antiquity to the worship of the god- 
f hanging the man who “suffreth his|dess, as Boccaccio tells us in his 
yf to go seken halwes” (D 657)! More-| “Ameto,” to which Chaucer was proba- 
over, the “via,” to which Bartholomew | bly indebted. Boccaccio explicitly de- 
ives first place among the influences | voted these days of Venus to stories of 
of the planet, sheds full light upon the, love. Chaucer recognized no less fully 
ine: | all the erotic suggestiveness of the time, 
| but the connection, so obvious to all 
| medieval readers, between the amorous 
This domination of pilgrimages by | season and the Love motif of the Tales 


Venus has, however, a far wider signifi-; must be conveyed implicitly for fear of 


ises pleasure, profit, and safety. 


She coude muche of wandring by the weye. 


cance for the student of “The Canter-| subordinating too far the religious pur- 


bury Tales” than the interpretation of | pose of the pilgrims’ journey. 

for} Shall we deem it chance or deep de- 
it immediately prompts the query) sign that in the first and longest of all 
whether the goddess is not sovereign|the Canterbury stories, “The Knight's 
Venus is the dea ex machina? 


hard Inn to the cathedral city. This) ant presence of Emily; en her “gerful” 
suggestion opens up many far-reaching| day, Friday, Palemon and Arcite meet 
vistas, which I shall follow later @ perte | 


in fight; her oratory and her attributes 
receive large space; in her high service 
he throng joust and dance; and through 
her intercession with Saturn, her knight 
triumphant. In the strongest con- 


vue, footing more slowly than is now | 
But the main road lies clear | 
Is not Chaucer as truly “the | 


terbury Tales’ as in “The Legend 0i| trast to chivalric devotion—for, like our 
Good Women” and in “The House of dern poet of “points of view,” Brown- 
Fame’? Are not these pilgrim stories| ing, Chaucer delights in the clash of 


»pposites—is the light-of-love spirit of 







passionately human interest! bands must be recorded by the poet, else 
ue will “falsen’” some of his matter by 
se large an omission. It is noteworthy 
hat Chaucer declares his intent to pre- 
ent without gloss the churlish point of 
immediately after the Miller in- 
troduces in his Prologue (A 3140- 
3165) the subject of wives. Incidental 
ly, let us remark the external rese 
blance of the miller’s wife in the 
“Reeve's Tale” to the Wife of Bath, 


whom Chaucer seems ever to have re- 


in the careful contemplation 








to see Chaucer's wood for the 


If it can be shown that one un-| view 


then it is clear that we must 


as isolated units, like the no- 
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garded as the keystone of his narra- 
tive arch. The fragmentary tale of the 
Cook was evidently intended to move 
on the lowest levels of illicit love. “It 
is a bawdy planet that will strike where 
‘tis predominant.” 

In the “Man of Law's Prologue,” which 
ushers in the Tales of the Second Day, 
the recognition of our leitmotif fully 
vindicates the relevancy of the long 
enumeration of Chaucer's stories of lov- 
ers, which has hitherto seemed to the 
reader so unnecessary and intrusive. 
The poet intimates that sketches of! 
love’s martyrs are essential to the round- 
ness of his plan, but as these have al- 
ready been adequately portrayed in his 
“Legend of Good Women,” which he 
calls, in due accord with his conception 
of Saint Venus, “The Seintes Legende 
of Cupyde,” he may well omit them 
now. Nor will he include in his scheme 
examples of incestuous passion, though 
such “unkinde abhominaciouns” natur- 
ally occur to any one developing all 
phases of love—as indeed to Gower in 
his “Confessio Amantis.” The Man o 
Law’s story is of no martyr, but of 
stately wife and mother, who riseg 
perior to suffering and temptatifn and 
achieves in the end the high reward ou. 
her strength and loyalty by a happy re 
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Beth war by this ensample old and playn 


That no men tell hir conseil til hir wyves. 
So in the “Nun's Priest's Tale” the 
counsels of women are derided by th 
Cock (B 4445f.), who, to his sorrow, 
takes his wife's advice. And yet t 
hole tenor of this merry debate has 
Leen ignored by commentators—here as 
elsewhere blind to Chaucer's larger pur 
pose. How thoroughly the stuff lh 
works in is subdued to the dyer’s hand 
is seen in the subordination by the 
Nun's Priest of the fable of 
Fox” to the mock-romantic theme of the 
Chaunticleer, the ser- 


“Cock and 


uxoriousness of 
vant of Venus, “goddesse of plesaunce, 
who is introduced here (B 455if.) in 
lines on her day that recall the Knight's 
Tale (A 1534). Monk and Nun’s Priest 
are brought into close accord with the 
prevailing scheme by the Host’s descrip- 
tion of them as men well fitted by na 
ture to maKe Venus payments. But thy: 
Monk's somnolent “tragedies,” devoid of 
love interest, receive, of course, unspar- 
ing condemnation for their bheavin« 

hough the two erempla of Sampson and 
Hercules which illustrate the treachery 
under Des- 
Wife of 


of women are _ revived, 
champs’s influence, in the 
Bath's Prologue. 


The interpolation by the Chaucer So 


union with her kingly husband. —DbeJciety of the Tales of the Physician and 


aithful wife of the “Shipman’s Tal 
Who succumbs readily tothe wiles of the 


monk and is cheated by sordid circum- 
stances into a compact with her cuckold. 
The juxtaposition of two such stories 
hardly seems fortuitous; and yet, as | 
shall show in another article, the tale 
of Constance, like its little Poverty Pro- 
logue, was primarily designed to illus- 
trate Envy, and was inserted here, ap- 
parently, as an afterthought. 

Despite the social training of the 
Prioress, and her brooch’s amorous de- 
vice traditionally associated with Venus 
as in Baldini’s drawing and with earta- 
ly love as in Deschamps’s ballad (yet 
possessing in Gower’s frequent use a 
wider connotation), the religious lady's 
story of “the little clergeon” murdered 
by the Jews falls within the scope oi 
Chaucer’s general design only by its i 
Stence upon the power of virginity— 
@ dominant theme in the tales of the 
Physician and the Second Nun, and in 
the Wife's Prologue. Chaucer's “Tale 
of Sir Thopas” parodies the stock mo- 
tives of conventional romance, the quest 
of elf-queens and lady's “love-drury,” but 
his “Tale of Melibeus” makes amends 
for this flippancy by its grave exaltation 
of wifely counsels. It is significant that 
the discretion of Dame Prudence and 
her husband's full accord to her will 
which anticipates the chief motif of the 








Wife of Bath are immediately offset by 


the shrewishness of the Host'’s Wife (B 
3081f.) and directly rebutted by thie 
treachery of Sampson's “lemman Da 
lida” in the Monk's Tale (B 3i8if.): 


| 








the Pardoner between the stories of the 
Nun's Priest and the Wife of Bath is 
cpposed not only by the evidence of the 
manuscripts, but by the valuable though 
neglected testimony of our motif. As 
“Group C” these two narratives inter- 
rupt the progress of the spirited discus 
sion cf women’s counsels and the wifely 
relation begun in the “Melibeus” an 
continued, as we have seen, through the 
Tales of the Monk and the Nun's Priest 
to the triumphant conclusions of th 
Wife. (Chaunticleer, with his 
wives, is the proper precursor of that 
much-married lady.) But if the Physi- 
cian'’s Tale is placed after the Frank 
lin's (according to the Ellesmere or A- 
type tradition, favored here by Tyrwhitt 
and Skeat), we may then regard thy 
ijoctor’s story of oppressed 
courting death rather than disgrace, as 
directly inspired by the country gentlk 
man’s many illustrations of this pathet 
ic theme (F 364f. ). 
“Pardoner’s Tale’ is closely 
the Second Nun's by their common use 
of the motif of the Deadly Sins (he at 
tacking Avarice and Gluttony and she 
Sloth), which pervades the later Tales 
of the collection and culminates in the 
Varson’s sermon. 

The “Physician’s Tale” (Gower's story 
of Lechery) is of the foul wrong medi 
ated against Virginia, the gem of chas 
tity, by Appius Claudius, and of its trag- 
ic consequences. As Bartholomew the 
Englishman says, “In Virgine the king- 
dom of Venus faileth and passeth.”’ The 
Pardoner's grim story is not of “the way 
of a man with a maid”; but the rascal, 


many 


virginity 


Moreover, the 


bound to 





‘'euring his denunciation of Avarice and 


Gluttony, accepts the opportunity to ut- 
ter his views of unlawful love. A hypo- 
crite always, he decries loudly Lechery, 
the sin of which he himself is confessedly 
so often guilty; emphasizing, as the Phy- 
sician has done just before him, and as 
the Wife of Bath and the Parson (whose 
Lale he freely plunders) do also, the 
close alliance between wine and Venus 
from tale to 


Thus the poet advances 


tale, the main motif alway n view 
It is a very significant circumstance 

even though, like many other impor 
tant elements in Chaucer's plan, it has 
hitherto escaped attention— that, after 
the proper disposition of the Physicians 
nd t Pardoner’s Tales, the Tale ot 
the Wife of Bath falls in the exact 
entre of the collection, being the 
twelfth tale of twenty-four. The Wife 


of Bath is, indeed, the very Keystone ol 
the arch of “The Canterbury Tales 
Not merely because she incarnates in 
r “Venerien” nature the ruling “in 
uence” upon pilgrimages; nor because 


she bears an obvious likepess to the 





ives of the Miller's, Reeve's, and Ship 








mans Tales, in the last of which we 








> . , 
sem to Near her voice, and sometimes 


vies In Shrewishness with the Hostess 
of the Tabard; but 


Tale epitomize all the opin 


her Pro 


because 
logue and 
ions of her fellows upon the woman 
The idea of virginity, rever- 
ntly presented by the Prigress and la 


‘er illustrated by the Physician and the 


question. 








Second Nun, is here considered and dis- 


claimed; the jealousy of husbands. ia 





significant feature of the tales of Millan. 





and Reeve, is now more vigorously ex- 





emp . chivalric days and ways, so 
dear 'o the Knight and the Squire, form 
our background here; and the thesis of 

oman’s sovereignty, suggested in the 
‘Melibeeus” (B 2900, 3060), and decried 
in the stories of Monk and Nun’s Priest 
(which should immediately precede her 
own) is generously expanded and de 
tended both in the Wife's Prologue (D 
812f.) and everywhere in her Tale. De 
Wife of 


bath has, therefore, a very real connec- 


pite prevalent opinion, the 


tion with the tales that come before, 


The term “Marriage Group” has been of 





idebal service in indicating the close 





relation in theme, treatment, manner o 















‘comment, and wings between 
Wife th's Prologue and Tale and 
rj We Merchg and 
klin. This connection our best ¥ 


American scholarship has recently put 
so far beyond question that it demands 
Yet the limitation 
of “Marriage Group” to four tales has 
been most misleading, since such a de 
notation ignores utterly not only the 
large use of preceding motives by the 
Wife, the Merchant's 
the “Tale of Melilxeus,” 


debate on wifely counsels 


no discussion now 


indebtedness to 
the protracted 
in Group B, 
but also the continuation of the mar- 
riage theme into the tales of the Sec- 









Nun, the Manciple, and the Par- 
son. That the “Wife of Bath's Tale’ il- 
lustrates Pride and is actually the first 
of a series of Deadly Sins stories will 
be demonstrated 


ond 


elsewhere. 
tales of the Friar and 
are not stories of love, 
indicates often, both directly 
and indirectly, their wantonness to wo- 
men; in the course of the “Summon- 
er’s Tale’ (D 1992-2093) he skilfully com- 
brief discussion of the 
with the motif of Wrath. 
Tale” is a chivalric 


the 


Summoner 


Though 
the 
Chaucer 


and 


woman 


The 
romance, 


bines a 
question 
“Squire's 
with Venus reigning. Indeed, the episodi- 
Canon's Yeoman the only 
all the story-telling pilgrims 
hose point of view on the problem of 
the sexes Yet even 
suggested by 
, whose scholarly support has been 
mainstay in the preparation of this 
irticle, the Yeoman can find no higher 
parallel to the priest's glad absorption 
the craft” of alchemy than a 
knight's chivalric service for his lady (G 


cal is one 


among 
here, 


is unrevealed. 


to me Professor 


as Is 
] owe 


my 


in “sorry 


is41f.); and the good fellow’s hint of 
the priest's relation to the wife (G 
1012f.) shows that he, too, could tell 


“another story.” 

The Second Nun follows the prompt- 
ing of her lady, the Prioress (indeed, al- 
for in one Dante-de- 

stanza), and the ample sugges- 
of the Franklin and the Physician 
her apotheosis of virginity. Her 
glorification of Cecilia, the married 
is designedly antipodal to the 


most word word 
rived 
tion 


in 


celibate, 


Wife of Bath's hearty championship of 
octogam) Here truly are the saints’ 
lives, at which that worldly lady scoff- 
ed! It is the “pured wheat-seed” against 
barley bread—the ascetic ideal against 
delights of the flesh. The seemingly ir- 
relevant stanzas on Idleness (Second 
Nun's Prologue) are explained by the 
deferen to the theme of the Deadly 
Sins, which in these later Tales, as in 
G er’s “Confessio,” mingles with the 


love theme 


rhe “Manciple Tale,” an exremplum 


ad Wrath, is a return to the cuckold 
— ~ 


motif of the earlier stories, but the 
woman's Tn is now a theme for 
Tlisure rather than for ribald mirth, 
ffid the relation of man and wif 
j gravely discussed The increasing 

ity of ton further apparent 
in the Manciple'’s long tirade against 
Wrath (IL 275f.), reaches its culmina- 


tion in the Parson's lofty arraignment 


ol i¢@ Seven Deadly Sins, with the 
chief stre upon Lechery, in the last 
of the Tal Avoutrie of wedded folk,” 
in to ildenhood, falseness to vows 
f lil y—the and yet other phases 
of the deadly sin of “Luxury,” 80 com 
mon in our Tal are first castigated 
and then remedied We are, therefore, 
quite prepared for Chaucer's full re 
tractation of those of “The Canterbury 
‘Lales” that “sounen into sinn¢ 

In following such an outline as this 
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it must always be remembered that 
“The Canterbury Tales” is only a frag- 
ment, comprising not a fourth of Chau- 
cer's complete design. That the poet's 
revision and readjustment of his fault- 
ily massed and inadequately linked ma- 
terial would have brought the leading 
motif of love into an even stronger 
hght, can only conjecture. That 
the tales of the silent pilgrims would 
also have dealt with the woman ques- 
tion have some reason to believe, 
since the poet’s brief description of the 
burgesses is not deemed by him 
until has devoted several 
the delight of their wives in 
the title of “madame” and in prece- 
dence at church—a trait shared with 
the Wife of Bath. If Chaucer nowhere 
in his Prologue explicitly indicates his 
controlling idea, the pervading purpose 
of the poems must have become speed- 
ily clear to the medieval reader train- 
ed to the presence of a dominant motif 
in story-frames by such a famous series 
of tales as “The Seven Sages,” with its 
ruling themes of the perfidy of women 
and the unwisdom of counsellors, by 
the groups of pointed stories in the 
popular books of exempla, or in mam- 
moth collections like the “Handlynge 
Synne,” by the love “questions” and 
marriage-tales of Boccaccio’s tapestries, 
the “Filocolo” and the “Ameto” (Tat- 
lock), and finally by Chaucer’s own 
“Legend” (to say nothing of recent 
claims for “The House of Fame”). More- 
Chaucer’s contemporaries could 
not have ignored, like us, the curious 
blending (as in Gower’s “‘Confessio”) of 
the motif of Love with that of the Seven 
Deadly Sins which I shall discuss in 
another place. In any case, they must 
rave recognized the traditional domina- 
tion of pilgrimagés by Venus, and her 
“influence” upon the season of this very 
journey, and, forgetting Thomas a Beck- 
et for the nonce, must have reverently 
hailed the goddess as the patron saint 
of the Canterbury road. 
FREDERICK 


we 


we 


five 


complete, he 


lines to 


over, 


TUPPER. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


If you asked one of book-loving 


your 


friends if he had a complete edition of 
Guesses at Truth,” he would probably re- 
ply by bringing forth with pardonable pride 


one of the excellent issues of Macmillans 
Certainly this has all the appearance of 
completeness There is the reproduction of 
the bust of the two brothers, there is the 
dedication to Wordsworth, there are the 
prefaces 1827 and 1838, and there is the 
memoir signed with the Initials of Dean 
Plumptre, and there is the Index compiled 
by Major Pear And yet your friend holds 
within his hand the evidence which shows 
that he has not the whole of the “Guesses 
at Truth.” If he looks at the advertise- 
ment to the 1848 edition, which forms the 
;reface to what Is styled the second series, 
he will read Julius Hare's account of his 

vision of the book In the first place 

will learn that more than three-fourths 


! 
ef the work is new. The revision was de- 


layed about ten years, and the “second 
series only goes down to the end of the 
original first volume.” 

Julius Hare had been prevented by many 
seemingly more pressing duties from com- 
pleting his task, but he says, “As soon as 
I can get my hands free, I hope God willing 
to publish a second edition of the original 
second volume.” This he was never able 
to do. From this it appears that no one 
has the complete collection of “Guesses at 
Truth” unless he possess, in addition to any 
modern copy, the first edition dated 1827. 

The revision was carried out in a drastic 
fashion, some drticles were suppressed and 
others modified very extensively. The great- 
er part of the first volume was the work 
of Augustus Hare, and the articles were 
not marked by any initial. Those of Julius 
were marked “U,” a few by Francis are 
marked “R,” and those of Marcus by “A.” 
Those marked by “a” are from the pen of 
Maria Hare. 

As the “Guesses” vary in length from 
seven or eight pages to an epigram of a 
single line, it is not easy to make really 
characteristic quotations, but a few of the 
shorter articles, omitted in all later issues, 
maybe interesting: 

Men who feed on nothing but meat, con- 
tract a gross habit of body. Men who think 
of nothing but money, contract a gross 
habit of mind; or usurers have been scan- 
dalously belied. : 

There is only one thing which people can- 


not endure to hear. 

Falsehood?—O no, there is not much harm 
in that. 

Flattery?—The sweetest thing in 
world; only pray don’t oversugar it. 

Nonsense?—How could one get through 
one’s time without it? 

Reason?—I have nothing to say for it. 


the 


Life is the hyphen between matter and 
spirit. 

None ever appropriated like the Romans. 
They incorporated into their empire not 
only provinces, but gods. 

Who is fit to govern others? 

He who governs himself. 

You might as well have said: nobody. 

Poor Richard! all his geese are swans. 

Doubly poor Robert! all his swans are 
geese, 

Que doit on faire dans ce bas monde? 

On doit diner. 

Et puis? 

Badiner. 

The life of the body is a perpetual meta- 
morphosis; the life of the soul is a per- 
petual metempsychosis. 


Writing to Bernard Barton on June 8, 
1838, Edward FitzGerald, a shrewd, though 


itoo often a whimsical, critic, says: 


“Guesses at Truth” I know very well; 
the two brothers are the Hares; one, Ju- 
lius, a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: the other author of some sermons 
which I think you had from me this win- 
ter. “The Guesses” are well worth read- 
ing, nay buying; very ingenious, with a 
good deal of pedantry and onesidedness (do 
you know this German word?), which, I 
believe, chiefly comes from the Trinity 
fellow Julius, who was a great pedant. 
not a happy description, 
though it may be confessed that the over- 
flowing erudition of Julius was sometimes 
inconvenient both to author and to reader. 
The “Guesses at Truth” have held their 
own and will long have a place reserved 
for them on the shelves of the real book- 
It is curious find Augustus in 
sketching out a of village pen- 


“Pedant” was 


lover. to 


plan 


1826 
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sions for agricultural laborers, and it 
argued some courage for him to ask, “Is 
there any country in which polygamy is 
more frequent than in England?” at a 
time when his sacred Majesty George IV 
was still adorning the throne of England. 

Why should we not have a complete edi- 
tion of the “Guesses”? The first place 
should be occupied by a full appreciation 
of the brothers Hare, of whom Julius was 
the most notable. In addition to Plumptre’s 
“Memoir” and Stanley’s article in the 
Quarterly, there are now a good many do- 
mestic details supplied by the “Memorials 
of a Quiet Life” of Augustus Julius Charles 


Hare, who thus sketches a vignette of 
his uncle: 

Every Sunday morning also my uncle 
never failed to come to Lime, that he 
might drive my mother to church, dis- 
cussing his sermon or the many parish 
interests, as they slowly ascended the hill 
on which the church stands, seeing the 


familiar figures of the well-known country 
people, the men in their smock-frocks, 
climbing the steep path above the road, 
and receiving their affectionate greetings. 
In the hilltop position of his church, my 
uncle never ceased to rejoice. 


Julius, as the translator of Schleier- 
macher, was equally remote from the Ro- 
manizing tendencies of his friend Man- 


ning as he was from the aridity and big- 


otry of the conventional evangelicals. He 
strove to breathe a new life into the 
Church of England. His articles in the 
British Magazine, including the vindica- 


tion of Coleridge, were scholarly and time- 
ly. His ample power of exposition was 
remarkably displayed in a note to the 
“Mission of the Comforter,” which grew 
and grew until it filled 200 pages, and 
was afterwards printed as a _ vindication 
of Luther. WILLIAM E, A. AXON. 


Correspondence 


“AN ELASTIC CURRENCY.” 
THE 
has happened 


men 


NATION: 

the many 
helped to 
consign Bryanism to the scrap-heap and are 
calling loudly elastic cur- 
rency”? Have they seen a great light, 
or have they forgotten that currency is 
money (or, what is the same thing here, a 
substitute for money); that money is the 
standard of and that an elastic 
standard is contradiction in terms—a 
vicious absurdity? Do they not that 
the first essential of a standard of value is 


To EDITOR 
Str: What 
sound-money 


THE OF 
to 
1896 


who in 


now for “an 


value, 
a 
know 


stability of value, and that stability and 
elasticity are mutually contradictory and 
can never co-exist in the same subject 

that precisely to the extent that a cur- 


rency is elastic it is unstable, and precisely 
to the extent that it is stable it is non- 


elastic? If they reply that what they 
desire is elasticity, not of value, but of vol- 
ume, then do they not know that volume and 
value can never be dissociated; that the 
value of the constituent units of any com- 
modity varies inversely with the volume, 
or supply, of that commodity; that, there- 
fore, an elastic volume of currency means 
an elastic currency-dollar, which is the 
same thing in principle as an elastic yard- 
stick or an elastic bushel, for the use of 
which men are sent to jail? 


cure a currency that will be at once elastic 
and stable they are seeking a manifest im- 
possibility; that they seek 
a perpetual or a 
dry? 


rh 
gh 


well 
cold, 
BAKER. 


mi as 


hot 
L. 


for motion, 


HERBERT 


a 
wet 
11 


Detroit, October 


[Money is a medium of exchange as 
well as a standard of value, and it 
the first-named function exclusively 
which banknote issues are designed to 
perform. When such notes are made re- 
deemable on demand in gold, and 
their redemption, after the special 
quirements of exchange h been met, 
insured by the of their 
issue, gold is the standard of value 
clearly as if there were no banknote cir- 
culation.—Eb. NaTIon.] 
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A CONCORDANCE TO HORACE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: Will you allow me through your 
columns to draw the attention of students 
of Latin to the following matter? 
During the early summer, with the as 
sistance of several friends and students 


I made a complete concordance to Horace, 
which the 
words consist of the printed metrical lines, 
cut text, and 
Slips, the method employed being much the 
same the one I in 
Concordance Wordsworth. 


in the quotations accompanying 


out of Vollmer's pasted on 


as used making my 
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point 
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LANE 


order, and 


for the COOPER 


Ithaca, N. Y October 6 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


THE 


tempest 


THE EpITorR or NATION 
Amid 
the 


universities, one 


Sit the of discussion 


cerning teaching of compo 


our salient fact se 
overlooked I 
of 
composition, particularly in 
to the of A.Bs 
from acai lands 
the 


searcely 


have been refer 


creasing relegation classes in freshman 


State universi 
and A Ms 
uninitiated 
of teaching Re 

Without 
of 
more be 

classe do 
universities 
thes« 


ties, brains 


fresh lemic and 


tourists on continent 


sults are commendabl 


anv selected solely because 
facility in 
cause of ability 


with 


exp rience, 
composition often 
lit 


positions that 


or 


in rature 


nated State 


may have more graduate students 


Can they not see that in trying to pro- 
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young men, with rare exceptions, stumble 
through a year of such teaching as would 
never be endured in a good secondary 
school They know the theory neither of 
composition nor of helpful criticism li 
cvitably, of course, these novices win ex 
perience; in their second year they may 
lo fair work Nevertheless, before ever 
such gainful outcome ensues, hur is of 
freshmen are sacrificed to standard ( 
grading too low or (occasionally) too hig! 
the lash of irony and sarcasm, borrowed 
by the tyros from the irmorls of their 
admired (and more tactful) profs yr at 
Harvard, Columbia, or Cornell, embitt 
ores of student against the entire 
rtment of rhetork and, finally, tl t 
of the hapless sophomore inetruc i 
bled and deepe il, when the I of 
victims reach him 
Were there no remedy at hand, these evil 
! ht 1 tolerated Fortunately 
11 experienced teachers could be culled 
from even the wastes of our w I 
ry school and many of th te 
, whom I have personally interviewed 
uuld be glad to be culled—be it at 
ial sacrifice The barrier ther l 
re two: the belief of the A.B. cum laud 
that he would be “wasting hi ibilit 
be gaining experience in a cond 
chool; and the octopus-like grasp n 
our State university departments of Eng 
lish and rhetoric by “bureaus of 1! 
mendation” in certain institutions of pre 
tige. MippLe W 
Chicago I October 7 
-_ . 
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Varrism versus Socialism. By Viad 
G. Simkhovitch. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, $1.50 net. 
The Larger Aspects of Socialism Lb 
William English Walling. New Yorl 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net 
{merican Syndicalism: The 1. W. W.U 
John Graham Brooks New York 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net 
Industrial Warfare The li) 
Claims of Capital and Labou L} 
Charles Watney and Jam A. Litth 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net 


Professor Simkhovitch has no difficu 


ty in establishing his thesis of the ban 


uptcy of Marx’s theory of “scientif 
Socialism. Those who have kept n 
touch with the Socialistic literature of! 
the past ten or fifteen years ars i 
miliar with the extent of the destru 
tion wrought in the Marxian structur 
by the irresistible logic of host fact 
ond in “Marxism versus Socia 
these facts are marshalled in clear co 


pact array so that he who runs my 
read. It is not in any spirit of belittl 
ment of Professor Simkhovit er 
vices that the reviewer suggests that 
his book almost gives one the impr 
on of slaying the dead; fairer, per 
raps, would it be to say that it, decent- 
ly and in order, inters the corpse. The 
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work, in any case, has been well done, | mex hanistic system of evolution, but in! utilize the new science and the new 

and in a Way was worth the doing, for what he calls the “philosophy of mod-| philosophy.” 
while Marxian Socialism may be dead/ern science,” and this proves to be Doubtless, Mr. Walling would vigor- 
a scientific theory, a great many wor-| Pragmatism! ously deny the charge that he was no 
better than a “Utopian” Socialist; and, 
on the ground that there is in his 
philosophy no fixed principle of jus- 
tice—or of anything else beyond the 
clalism” may be recommended. : ; /fixed principle that philosophy itself 
; rs case in his own way: ” 
“Every tendency, says Professor evolves—and in his ethics no “ought, 
Simkhovitch (and he handily proves| It is customary for Socialist writers, in’ he might possibly obtain a technical 
spite of these admitted facts, to define the aqyittal. But when he says that So- 
CUCe nena ve being mainly ®&) cialism “is evolving in the fullest sense 
ctaen-<trughe .<f warting Setiee. Sam of the word; that is, like every living 

capitalists, and then proceed to qualify this : 

thing it is taking on characters that 


ag definition. This procedure is not in ac- 
fathers of scientific Socialism expected. ¢orq with the present methods of science Could not have been predicted even by 


\griculture shows tendencies towards! which demapd instead of a rigid definition vimniscience (sic), to say nothing of 
decentralization The concentration of with an unlimited number of qualifications the merely human powers of foresight 
wealth and proletarization of the mid-| a definition broad enough and loose enough| of its early formulators,” he clearly 
dle class has proved a fable: the moder- ®%° that it does not need to be qualified. pitches his tent very far away from 
ate incomes are steadily increasing in "Tom this standpoint perhaps the nearest| the old Socialist encampment, and it is 
number The idea of the growing mis- we can come to a definition is to say that only by straining the word “science” 


; , : ? Socialis is ¢ , t the non-priv- 2 
ery of the proletariat is abandoned in| ~” foliem & a morement of oe te 4 . that he cannot connect it with his posi- 
ileged to overthrow the privileged in in- ti 
on. 


view of facts ‘ rove : site 

of facts that _— the ee It; | austry and government. . .. In other words, 
the class struggle, instead of increas-| cocigtiom is a struggle of those who have It is as an example of the tendency 
ing, Is as a whole diminishing. Com-| fess against those who hare more than noted by Professor Simkhovitch that 


thy people are still unaware of that fact Mr. Walling’s definitions of Socialism 


including, possibly, a large proportion as he now understands the word are 
of the “Intercollegiate” Socialist mem- 
bership, to whom “Marxism versus So- 


more eloquent than pages of explana- 
tion, and we must let him state his own 


what he says) “that Marx and Engels 
confided in has been checked, retarded, 
deflected, or reversed. Industry has not 
concentrated to any such extent as the 


mercial crises that were to increase til! | equal opportunity would afford (p. 11). Mr. Walling’s latest book is mainly im- 
they destroyed, like an earthquake, our The conflict of Socialism with present so- portant. His naive discovery of Prag- 
whole industrial organization, are ad- “ety is not in reality a class struggle. It is matism (“a new name for old ways 


mittedly abating their fury.” tot a struggle between fico social classes 


of thinking,” as James called it!), and- 
or even two groups of social classes. It is 


his enthusiastic acclamation of the “new 
Socialism or the Cooperative Common ing class or ruling classes are more or science” and the “new philosophy,” are 
wealth is impossible. But it does mean jess ynified: Socialism represents the op- | accomplished with a gloriously dogmat- 
that Socialism is just as “Utopian” to-| position of all the rest of the population ic repudiation of all dogma, whether 


Of course, this does not mez he 
2m an that u class struggle only on one side. The rul- 


day as it was before Marx wrote and’ but not of a class There is only one of science, art, or religion, and an au- 
rescued it from that estate which secm-| class, the class that rules humanityandmust thoritative rejection of all authority, 
ed so low in his eyes and in the eyes Le conquered by humanity. . . . Both the) which give his work a pleasant flavor 


of the generation which followed him, | Phrases “class-struggle” and “class-con-| 4° youth and freshness. One may, how- 
And. as Professor Simkhbovitch says in sciousness” may legitimately be used to ever, wonder whether in his identifica- 
7 mean exactly the opposite of what the ma- ‘ Beer 

jority of socialists intend them to mean tion of Pragmatism with Socialism Mr. 

movement throughout the world is in| (<i) Walling represents a real advance-guard 
one sense but a quest for a new possi of Socialistic thought, or merely a small 
ble meaning of the word Socialism All that remains wholly unobjection-| pang of foragers poking around in the 
Pat to the reviewer's hand comes a ®ble of the older Sovialistic formula-| push. To our thinking it is as a clear- 
hining proof of the truth of that state tions is the “economic interpretation,” sighted observer and honest chronicler 
ent in the shape of a new book by/ and that, too, must be construed In & | of what he has seen rather than as a 


his Introduction, “to-day the  sociai 


William English Walling—“The Larger | new ay. Because latter-day Prag philosopher that Mr. Walling best serves 
Aspects of Socialism.” The author .as Matism—and particularly the system | the community, and one “Socialism As 
carned the right to a front-rank pla 4 Professor Dewey—gives it @ meW {ft Is” is worth a dozen of its immedi- 
among the American Socialist “int: Iiec-| «eaning, Mr. Walling adopts this philo | ate successor. 

iuals" and his “Socialism As It Is” of -ephic system as being virtually Social Despite his somewhat rhetorical tone, 
two years ago was an Interesting objec «sm iteelf. “Social truth is born i1| Mr. John Graham Brooks gives us in 
tive study of the Socialist movem: ny svelal struggles. . . This truth and@ | “American Syndicalism—The I. W. W.” 


the world over. A clear-sighted observer, this alone is the essence of all Socialism,|q readable, timely, and valuable ac- 
and a reporter honest with himself and from Marx to modern Pragmatism.”| count of that movement towards “in- 
the public, he there furnished abun- Consequently, in place of the absolute-| dustrial unionism” in the United States 
dant evidence of the great recent change | ly inevitable process 6f inexorable law | which has of late loomed so large in 
in character of the Socialist movement “hich issues in the Codperative Com-| labor matters. Vast and varied as are 
from that which marked it in the days monwealth as its neccssary culminatiou| the current misconceptions of the So- 
of Marx Within its covers was con the scientific” Marxian view—-Mr.| cjalist movement in general, they are 
tulned most of the evidence that one Walling adopts the principle enunciated | hardly greater than are the perplexities 
could desire to prove the death of the by John A. Hobson, that “so far as the| aroused in the lay mind by this latest 


Marxian hypothes! as indeed the re- selection, valuation, and utilization of | disturber. “Like the sound of a bell in 
viewer then pointed out. Now he comes realitics go Man is the Maker of the; the night, the ‘Industrial Workers of 
to exhibit to us the soul of the n niverse.” This he regards as “the|the World’ strike an alarm note that 
Socialism, which he calls “a new civil! principle which underlies both modern! seems as new and strange to us as if 
ation that is gradually being embod “nce and philosophy and the moa | some unknown enemy were at the gate. 
led In a new social movement.” In the erm social movement, that is, Sociai-| Both the purpose and the weapons used 
“Larger Aspects of Socialism,” which ism And Socialism “armed with tie; are alien and uncanny to our thought.” 
is, as he himself says, complementary | ne philosophy will revolutionize all! The most direct way to an under- 
to “Socialism As It Is,” he presents to! civilization and culture—as soon, that|/standing of syndicalism, whether at 
us this soul, and he finds it not in any is, as economic and social conditions| home or ab , Is to understand its 


materialistic Hegelianism; not in any permit the masses to realize and to|.meage. Mr, ks points out that its 
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chief forerunners were Owens’s Grand 
Lodge, the International, and the Amer- 
ican Knights of Labor, but its true par- 
entage is through Marxian Socialism 
of which it is to-day the ultimate ortho- 
dox expression. 
his boast that he was a truer prophet 
of the Marxian faith than were the 
German Socialists, and, as Mr. Brooks 
points out, the personnel of the synd: 
ealist ranks, the rank and file of the 
I. W. W., more clearly represent the 
Marxian proletariat than does any other 
aggregation of humanity to-day. “The 
I. W. W. taps labor strata not only low- 
er than those of the trade union, but 
still lower than those from which So- 
cialism generally gets recruits.” The 
fine distinctions and new constructions 
of the newer Socialism have neither 
meaning nor importance for these, and 
it is not surprising that the syndicalis. 
movement finds itself at odds almost as 
much with modern Socialism as with 
the existing system Standing squarely 
on the platform that labor—and this 
means manual labor—produces all 
wealth, and that wealth belongs to its 
producer the syndicalist proposes by 
“direct action”—which excludes all “evo- 
lutionary” or political methods—to 
drive out the capitalist and take pos- 
session of all industries in the name ot 
the worker. What is to come after that 
operation has been performed has not 
been made very clear by the syndical- 
ist spokesmen, but it is reasonably clear 
that their point of view approximates 
more closely to that of the philosophic 
anarchist than that of the Socialist. So- 
ciety will ultimately consist mainly of 
industrial groups which shall be au- 
tonomous in the fullest sense of that 
word. It is important to note that 
from the notion of “direct action” the 
syndicalist excludes nothing in the way 
of force or violence which may be ef- 
fective towards the desired end, and he 
is usually frank enough to admit this. 


But it is equally important to view 
the movement with sympathy sufficient 
to produce understanding of its springs 
of strength. Mr. Brooks's chapter on 
Some Duties of Our Own deserves care- 
ful reading, especially by those who are 
disposed to dismiss the whole business 
as the product of “agitation,” “dema- 
gogy,”’ and so on. It is not wholly 
rhetoric which speaks of the “crusade” 
spirit in the “I. W. W.,” and it does 
not require much insight to see that, 
crude, wrongheaded, brutal as it may 
be in its methods and its professed 
aims, the movement.expresses a real 
and an enduring aspiration on the part 
of a class now becoming for the first 
time conscious and articulate. Violent 


repression is not the only way in which 
to meet it—least of all repression which 
is lawless in its methods. 

Messrs. Watney and Little have writ- 
ten an interesting book, despite the fact 
that the “Industrial Warfare” of which | 





Sorel was justified in | 


they treat is confined to Great Britain. 


the 
is 
is 


Notwithstanding its condensation, 
information contained in its pages 
arranged in readable fashion and 
given in a pleasantly detached objec- 
tive style, free, so far as one can see, 
from personal prejudice and parti pris. 
The accounts of the organizations gov- 
erning the principal industries are pe- 
culiarly interesting, as are the descrip- 
tions of the recent great trade disputes. 

Apart from this the book is of inter 
est as showing the great departure that 
has been made in England from the 
traditional policy of laissez-faire as a 
result of the coal-mining, railway, and 
transport strikes of the past few years, 
which culminated in the direct inter- 
vention of Government. On this point 
the authors say: 


The Government has always abstained 
from any direct intervention the 
srounds both of policy and custom; of pol- 
icy because it has always held that stat- 
utory enactments are a bar to the 
development of trade and a certain means 
of hampering the progressive development 
of the position of the individual worker; of 
custom because it has always been con- 
sidered that the commerce of this country, 
having been built up on an Individualistic 
basis, should in fairness be judged on its 
extremely successful results. It has prob- 
ably also been greatly influenced in its 
attitude of abstention by the hostility of 
all the interests concerned. The employers 
certainly have never asked for legislation; 
the workmen may have asked for it, but 
they have often turned and rent the donor 
of the boon 
would have deterred the Government 
dcing anything but for the fact that 
ganized Labor was very badly beaten in 
the transport strike of 1912, and the 
additional circumstance that the community 
getting restless at finding itself the 
invariable cock-shy of these organized 
groups of contestants for their own partic- 
interests. It has been said that 
Government in this country ever moved ex 
cept under the stress of public opinion, and 
it certainly was the case with the ministry 


1912 (pp. 235-6). 


on 


free 


. Probably these warnings 
from 
or- 


for 


was 


vlar no 


ot 


The lines on which Government will 
probably proceed are based on the fact 


that both Labor and Capital are highly 


organized, and that the proper cours: 
to pursue is that of perfecting these or 
ganizations, and driving them into 


practical trade agreements enforceabl 
either side. The craft-union 
dominant in Britain as compared wit 

all other forms or theories of labor o 

ganization, and neither syndicalism nor 
theoretical Socialism left h 
mark on the labor situation as yet. Syn 
dicalism, however, has been more 
cessful than have older forms of So 
cialism, especially in the case of the low 

er strata of labor. One reason for this 
is well expressed by Messrs. Watney and 
Little in the following: 


on is still 


has mu 


suc 


The great defect of the artisan tempera 
ment of the present day is its reluctance 
or rather its positive aversion to accept 
responsibility or even to run risks. This 





the 
hence 


is an outcome of character, result of 
hereditary training, and it 
that in time the worker will come to emu- 
late the middle class in its speculative ten- 


ept the 


may be 


dencies and in its willingness to ac« 
shadow of the present for the 
of the future. No scheme, copartnership 
bonus or any other, is really to 
the ordinary worker if it future 
risk or present sacrifice (pp 


substance 


welcome 
entails 


250-1) 


This is true of the “British workman” 
more than of any other workman. But 
it is true also the “skilled” 
classes of workmen in every country as 


of more 
compared with the “unskilled” classes, 
and it may be seen in the United States 
to some extent. It where there is 
little to lose that the ideal of syndical- 
finds most fruitful 


18 


ism soil. 


CURRENT FICTION, 


Bendish: A Study in Prodigality By 
Maurice Hewlett. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

In its inconclusive way a sequel to 


“Mrs. Lancelot,” this narrative seems to 
Lord Bendish, the 
story, 


promise yet another. 
titular hero of the 
person with whom we may be content to 


Is he one 


have finished. He bears somewhat the 
same relation to Byron as Gervase Poore 
in the story bears to Shelley, but is a 


good deal nearer caricature. The Byron- 
ic pose, the Byronic failings, are so en- 
hanced to make Bendish 
contemptible and ridiculous, and Byron 
never was that. it 
that before we have done with 
shall see a Bendish ennobled by a final 


as merely 


However, may be 


him we 
scene of the Missolonghi order. Poore is 
of 
the single-minded 
but he 
more credible 
defect 
f becoming, 


and the 


certainly worthy further acquaint- 


ance. He igs still 
thusiast of “Mrs. Lancelot,” 


‘ le 
has 


steadied and ripened, is 


and more admirable By of his 


is 


he 
point, 


capable 
the t 
wakened 


virtues, 0 
certain 


Bendish: 


a ool dupe 
of 
i strong man pitted 
child. 

The 


‘roine, 


and roused, 


against a spoil 


opening chi 
but Rose 


merely t 


Green, is ingenue 
Myrtle Cottage of her aunt, 


found sanctuary fror 


Bend i 


n London husbands 


ind duns. Rose be plaything, 


but is not 


imong 


omes a 
destined to 
ither 


victims N 


(late 


his 
ana Poore Lancelot), though hx 
takes 
ind her Gervase have re 
ifter coming to the 

ith her 


| Devizes. 


more pains with her. Georgiana 
mained in Italy, 
tanding 
Duke 


divorced 


r odd under 


husband and her of 


Lancelot |! duly 


as 
ier, and thereafter, dy disconsolate, 

as left her With 
| Heniker, solicitor, sent by the old Duke 
urge of the 
ind her return to England and him 


his money Roger 
bequest 
elf, 
|} goes Lord Bendish seeking fresh adven- 


lture. The lady will not have the money, 


to her acceptance 





but acknowledges the Duke's claim | 
ier friendship and her presence. 
Poore, a little at a loss, but magnan 
mous, consents to return to England. 
Thereupon Bendish incites Poore to the 
poem of Revolt, and while he is at it 
lakes up to Georgiana. Contemptuous- 
dismissed by her, he goes on his 
venges himself by pillorying 
(“Childe Har- 
old of course) as the ruthless cause 


of his rrows This, rather than his 


in “The Wanderer” 


iter treachery with regard to Poore’'s 
\ on of Revolt,” leads to a duel be 
{ n the poets, in which Poore is 


d and Georgiana finally compel 


» leave Italy for her husband's side 
the Duke's. Of Bendish, we say, 
there seems nothing more worth learn- 
than these pages convey. Of the 
oddly linked three, Georgiana, Gervase, 

nd the Dul there may be much, 
Destre \ Tale of International 
I Burton |] Stevenson 

N Yor} Dodd ead & Co 

| t foreign | pl that have 
I pecting their neighbors of in 
triguings to obtallr supremacy in one 


other, Mr. Stevenson's tale will 
bring the terror he designed 
or it The American reader, not being 
so hysterical in such matters, will find 
it dificult to credit some of the infernal 


ts here recounted. Yet in seizing upon 


the blowing-up of La Liberté in Tou- 
n harbor, which came at the time of 
Germany's activity in Morocco and fol- 
d close on the heels of the de- 
truction of the Jena, he has taken an 
t ell suited to a mystery story. 
rtunately, the mystery is not long 
It oon becomes certain, at 
to M. Del 3, M. Lépine, and an 
iy ! n, tha La | t ha 
I nt « German the 
t t of irel fatal to 
That he < 
! nt n rted to 
[ { ol I 

I i t! operator, 
ret, dies just 
t f moment, may be disclos 
to ft I thout telling him 
{ | t main interest of the 
t I out the pursuit of the 
ni I t the author has made 
f e services of M. Crochard, 
! operations in “The Boule 
( t When it Is purely a 
f tion of patriotism, Fran may rely, 

7 ‘ non her underworld 
Gracechure) By John Ayscough. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co 


Gracechurch 1 identified, geographi! 
lly and historically, as a small town 
near tl Welsh border Our author's 
t illections date from the ‘sixties, and 


ivowed intention is to embalm in a 


It ful of affectionate reminiscence the 


The Nation 


scenes and people of his boyhood home. 
An apt apologist, he warns us prefa- 


torially that “the string on which these | 


Gracechurch papers are strung togeth- 
er is stronger than any of consecutive 
narrative working towards the climax of 
a plot, for it is the simple and inde 
structible one of love for the dear old 
place and the dear, kind people who 
lived there.” As might be expected, the 
attempt to cement incoherence with sen- 
timent is not a notable success. What 
we find is no more than an aggregation 
of genre bits, in the handling of which 
much ingratiating pleasantry and plen- 
ty of humor of the most unexceptionably 
gentle sort has been employed. 

Although realizing at the outset that 
he must expect a strong literary like- 
ness between Gracechurch and the Cran- 
ford of classic fame, the reader will 
still find something uncanny in the anti- 
quarian cast from which this author’s 
imaginative vision suffers. In his eye 
every spinster is a mausoleum of ro- 
mance—fortunately time fails him for 
unlocking them all—and the cases he 
cites of female insanity brought on by 
amatory crises are alarmingly frequent 
even for the dark Victorian era. An- 
other disadvantage under which this 
chronicler of bygone quaintness labors 
is a memory clouded by a very present 
preoccupation with religious distinc- 
tions. Some years after the recorded 
days of Gracechurch life, the author en- 
tered the Roman Catholic Church, and 
this coming event casts its shadow over 
all the incidents of the book, curiously 
coloring past impressions, and still more 
curiously distorting the outlines of cer- 
tain minor episodes. 


Verrilie Dawes. By Frank H. Spear- 


man New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
So subdued to the business medium 


ft works in is Mr. Spearman's hand 
that his heroes make love in the very 
vein in which they drive through a com- 
mercial project, and his heroines re- 
spond as if answering a broker's call. 
There is more than a trace of wooden- 
ness in the John Adrane of this book, 
the Annie Whitney to whom he is en- 
gaged at its opening, and the Merrilie 
Dawes whom he marries after the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of commerce and love 


which it narrates. Those who are in- 


terested in the novel of business life) 
which Mr. Spearman affects, however, | 


will find here a specimen typical in its 
merits as well as its defects. Certain- 
ly there‘ig no flagging of interest in its 
central pages, where we see a great pan- 
ic lift and shake John, the builder of 
railways, ahd Merrille, an orphaned 
heiress, together with all the other capi- 
talists and executives of Gotham and 
the Kast It is this time of trial for 
men's souls that reveals to John, Annie, 
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‘and Merrilie at once that a reshuffling 


of the matrimonial cards is urgent; and 
the reader, who has always occupied an 
Olympian position in this regard, is not 
surprised at the friendliness of the final 
arrangement. The financial action that 
interlocks with the love-story is plausi- 
bly and, in the crucial scenes, admira- 
bly done. 


MAKING THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Framing of the Constitution of the 
United States. By Max Farrand, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2 net. 

There is only one fact concerning the 
Constitution over which there is no con- 
troversy: all agree that certain dele 
gates from all the States but Rhode Isl- 
and met in Philadelphia in the summer 
of 1787 and framed it, and beyond that 
all is dispute. Whence its various pro- 
visions came, what they mean, who 
should be called its father, or fathers, 
are questions about which a thousand 
briefs have been written and to which 
nothing that is fresh can now be added. 
Happily, Mr. Farrand has avoided these 
stale questions, and gives us the one 
thing that was really desired—a sim- 
ple, straightforward narrative of the 
proceedings of the Convention which 
made the Constitution. It is the first to 
appear since the discoveries in recent 
years of new or fugitive material for 
the history of the framing—of the notes 
of Paterson, McHenry, King, Wilson, 
and others, nearly all of which Mr. Far- 
rand himself gathered into permanent 
form in his monumental work, “The 
Records of the Federal Convention,” 
published in 1911. Mr. Farrand’s attitude 
towards his subject is temperate and im- 
partial—we had almost said cool and 
unenthusiastic—but he warms towards 
Washington occasionally and towards 
Madison and Wilson at the end. His 
style is clear, but we think it is at 
times too light for the weighty subject 
he is treating. The Convention was a 
great event in the history of the world. 
It was an assemblage of whales, who 
should not be described in language 
more applicable to little fishes. 

For example: Mr. Farrand says of 
Edmund Randolph that “as a figure- 
head he was splendid,” of Robert Mor- 
ris that he was “large, florid, and plea- 
santly impressive,” of Alexander Hamil- 
ton that “he was too conceited and 
overbearing to be popular,” and of Mad- 
ison’s report: “he took his work s0 
seriously that it seemed to have stifled 
any sense of humor he is said to have 
possessed and deprived his notes of any 
enlivening qualities.” As a matter of 
fact, Randolph was never a splendid fig- 
urehead, and when the Convention met 
was one of the most influential men of 
Virginia; Robert Morris was much 
more than “pleasantly impressive,” and 
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the masterfulness and self appreciation 
of Hamilton were quite different from 
“conceit.” As for Madison's “notes,” we 
cannot imagine why any one should 
look for merriment in them and com- 
plain because he failed to find any jokes. 
Criticism like this, however, is largely 
a matter of temperament and taste 
and need not detract from the verdict 
that Mr. Farrand’s work is admirable 
both in plan and execution. 


The deficiencies of the Article of Con- 
federation were discussed in the Con- 
tinental Congress and were understood 
by intelligent Americans generally. 
Therefore, when the delegates, many ol 
whom had been in the Congress, met, 
though several of them had made a care- 
ful study of governments ancient and 
uodern, as Mr. Farrand says, “when it 
concrete problem before 
seldom, if ever, went out 


came to the 
them they 
side of their own experience and ob 
servation.” 

The Virginia plan was the basis of 
these proceedings, and it included a 
remedy for virtually every deficiency in 
the Articles of Confederation that had 
become palpable. The Pinckney plan re 
ceived no attention from the Conven 
tion, and was only used by the Commit 
tee of Detail in arranging its report. 
The Jersey plan was the expression of 
the conservative element of the Conven- 
tion, which wanted the principles of the 
Articles of Confederation 
Hamilton's plan, unfolded in his elab- 
orate speech, excited curiosity but had 
no followers. The great contest aros: 
between the Virginia proposal of a na 


preserved. 


tional republic and the Jersey plan ol 
a federation of States, whence the com- 
promise which recognized one princip! 
in the House of Representatives and t 


other in the Senate. Mr. Farrand’s treat- 


ment of slavery in the Constitution is 
good. H ays that the proceedings of 
the Convention were not published unti 
sla y had become the dominant polit 

cal issue in America, and, in cons 

quence, t ommentators over-empha 
sized the discussion of the subject in 
the Convention, and the error has con 


tinued; but, in truth, slavery was by n 
lominant issue in 1787, and ij 
ved that the Southern 
States would eventually effect emanci 
pation as the Northern States had 
done. These facts justify Mr. Farrand 
in treating the bargain between the fa! 
Southern States and the East by which 
pavigation laws were traded for recog- 
nition of the slave trade and slave prop 
erty as of secondary importance. The 


means the 


Vas gcne illy beli 


\ 


account of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Detail is derived from sources 
recently discovered, chiefly the papers 
of James Wilson in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. They 
of the proceedings of the Committee 


reveal some 


and enable a specialist to conjecturs 


others. Here the declarations which 


the Convention had adopted in a crud 
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form were moulded into definite shape 


and here many important subordinates 
provisions were added. The paragrap! 
ed report which the Committee offered 
was the second great step towards the 
completed Constitution In preparing 
it the Committee used for conveniencs 
a copy of the Articles of Confederation, 
of the Jersey plan, and of the Pinckney 
plan, and also drew largely upon the 
State Constitutions, 
stitution of New York, which 


xlso had used in preparing his plan. 


especially the Con- 


Pinckney 


Again, new material is employed in 
the chapter on the election of the Presi 


cent. It tends to show that some of the 
delegates may have believed that other 
delegates were in favor of a monarchy) 
The suspicion rests chiefly ipon a 
memorandum by James McHenry of a 


{ aI } } 


remark by his colleague from Maryland 


John Francis Mercer. Merce! oweve 
‘as a man of uncertain opinions, un 
sound judgment, complaining and a 
lous disposition. He left the Convention 
in disgust when he sa it headed to 
ards a national government After 
wards he said that McHenry had 
taken his meaning In fact, the su 
picion is built upon a foundation so 
flimsy that it does not deserve to be tak 


en seriously. 
In the Farrand 


gives an estimate of the influence of the 


closing chapter Mr 


members in shaping the Constitution 
The master-builder, he says, was Madi- 
son; Hamilton was not in touch with 
the situation; the second man in the 
Convention was James Wilson, and Mad- 
ison's strongest supporter next to him 
was Washington. He also estimates t! 


completed Constitution. There was vir 
tually nothing new or unfamiliar in it 
“Ievery provision,” he says, “can be a 
counted for in American experience b 
tween 1776 and 1789.” It isa ] 
t ll ple Oo or} but t | 
the id 3 ould a led ) 
euch contingencies 
I iva » oO t { i 
\ icath i On 
\ l Wi i f i i 
t had been adopt ttra 
d at that tim li ted 
n t i i prime i er 
says Mr. Farrand. We do t ecept t 
estimate A practical | f work 
Constitution unquestionably - it it 
came to be accepted only as it came to 
prove itself The feeling that it had 
saved for the country what tl Revo 
iution had won increased as t) ears 


passed, and as a broad Continental pa 
triotism grew under the union 
had created, the sentiment of attach 
ment towards it grew Mr 
speaks disparagingly of “the worship of 


Farrand 


the Constitution” which appeared; but 


the expression is inaccurate, and savors 
more of modern politics than hist 

cal judgment, for the Constitution has 
inspired veneration in the people, not 


worship. 
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Dutton & Co. $2.50 n 
This successful study of a man 
worth any biographer’s mettle falls into 


two parts, of varying degr f 
In the first, a sketch of Ut! ma t 
man William Morris was, a sturd l 
rectness of method is exact t 
his dynamic, tempestuous it 
personality. The author has been at 
pains to draw from every p ‘ 
juaintance of the poet a wealt ot 
personalia All Morris trait 
furious activity, on the highroad or " 
the studio; his tumbling « 
manner; his frequent outbu ft 
ye his obstinat dogmat in I 
generosity; his hatred of t 
tive, the unpractical, and tl narro atl 
llustrated by a variet of n 
ind sayings “IT alway th God 
Morris once exclaimed n i typical 
peech, ‘ r making iythis t 
as an onion I ra ! ittal { 
t man had little ¢ ety or 
plexit to analy ind Mr. | t 
firm strokes leave us f ) t 
know him to his st 
In t later chapt j | t 
rt Craftsman, 7 Pre ] ! 
and The Social Refor t direct, 
unanalytical force dos not serve \ 
Rickett so well. He has no eye for critica 
nuances, and he does not treat t! 
grace of touch, or appra vith d 
crimination, Morris's finest artist and 
literary product In the pas dea 
vith Morris as artist, or as § ial 
for example, we have a full pictur f 
i rich career, but ok j fi 
1 estimate ol Ss 1 F I t i 
either field l t on I 
poet, ‘ d | ) 
ri ! it \ t 
iomina ( | ‘; 
, ti riti 
to th ) 
? " ’ 
t t n il i 
paratively, al Victor I 
) lo i. 2 t, Mor I t 
rafts 1! p, and his f I 
oO significant ponent ) I 
ibundant manhood that the ba f id 
of the period sometimes fall yut f 
perspective. 
But the personality of Mort ! 
in every page of the book. Wes e him 
as a painter, so angry at a ince in 


terruption as to kick a panel out of 


the door; as a dyer, ! ird streaked 
with color, on h hands and knee in 
ecstatic contemplation of a rug; a i 
decorator, gloriously indicating the exit 


of his atelier to an American who ind 
his colors too vivid, with the 


you want dirt, you can seek that in t 


streets!” To his remark upon his Ox 
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ford verses, that “if this is poetry, it is Wandering in the mountains, he hears years was possessed of an indomitable 
very easy,” Mr. Rickett instances two a bird who tells his mate of Vasavadat-| will and an entire absence of bodily 


parallels Some one had spoken of de- ta, a king's daughter of surpassing beau- 
signing as the most exciting of occupa- ty, who had seen in a dream a match- 
tions. “I don't see it at all,” said Mor- jess youth and fallen in love with the 
ris; “if you can do it, you can, and if vision. With the help of this revela- 
you cant, you can’t. Again, “Any one tion, and eventually assisted by her 
can be a public speaker,” he once de- maid, the prince discovers the princess, 
clared to a friend, “if he only peg away who is, of course, the girl he had seen 
sufficiently at it.” We see him, too, a8 jin the dream; but parental interference 
a reformer, the kindest master of work-| postpones their marriage and the dam- 
ingmen in England. A bungler once| sel is spirited away. At last, after a 
averted a discharge by feigning to dis- weary search, the prince discovers her; 
cover a trout in a neighboring stream. | put she has been changed into stone ow- 
“Quick, man, get your line,” cried Mor-| ing to the curse of a hermit, who, like 
ris; “don't go and lose the damned the irascible saint of the “Ramayana,” 
thing!” and the grievance was forgot-| petrified the intruder upon his privacy; 
ten. His energy irradiates the whole'and Vasavadatt&, like the heavenly 
book. Just before the period of his|Rambha, was existent and yet unrecog- 
novels, Sir William Richmond found | nizable. Fortunately, her shape was pre 
him disconsolate. “What's the matter,| served, and the prince, thinking idly 
Top?” he inquired. “O, hang it all,” | that the form of the stone was like that 
said Morris, “I shall have to find out) of Visavadatta, put his hand upon the 
another toy.” As Mr. Rickett observes, | rock, and it became the maiden. “Then 
what to another man would have been the prince went to his own city with her 
the pursuit of a lifetime was but a sin-| ang lived some time, enjoying such plea- 
gle phase of his career. sure as even the gods find difficult to ob- 

tain.” The sudden ending after inter- 

minable passages of “too, too gaudy” 
Vdsavadatta: A Sanskrit Romance by | aog ription strikes the Occidental read- 


Subandhu, Translated with an Intro-| or as the best thing in the story. 
duction and Notes by Louis H. Gray, 


: es Dr. Gray has illustrated the incidents 
Ph.D. New York: Columbia Univer- 


fear. He went to sea at an unusually ear- 
ly age, and in the West Indies in 1787 
married Fanny Nisbet, a young widow 
of eighteen. She was an estimable girl, 
who might have adorned one of Jane 
|Austen’s pages, but, as Mr. Moorhouse 
‘rightly observes, this marriage was a 
misfortune for both Nelson and his 
| wife. Though Nelson loved her and for 
several years believed himself happy 
with her, she was lacking in the ardent 
‘kind of responsiveness and in the ca- 
pacity for caressing affection; yet these 
were the qualities in a beautiful wo 
‘man, as events turned out, which could 
stir Nelson's deepest feelings and cause 
|nim to stray strangely far from the 
/path of propriety in which he had been 
trained by his father. In the descrip- 
|tions of the enthusiastic crowds which 
always hailed Nelson, and in the ac- 
count of his magnificent funeral the 
author makes one realize what an idol 
| Nelson was to the whole of the English 
jnation. He has been very successful in 
picking out from the mass of Nelson 
‘letters those passages which allude to 
|Nelson’s old family home, to his un- 
|fortunate marriage, to Lady Hamilton, 
land to all the little objects of joy or 
sorrow which made up the background 





of this tale with parallels drawn from a of the daily life of the Admiral. He 
wide range of reading, and has added tO | has added to the charm of his descrip- 


; : R the carefully edited text and excellent | tions by reproducing several portraits 
literature is religious, ethical, or Phi-| translation a full bibliography and a} ang other illustrations. 


sity Press. (Lemcke & Buechner.) 


While the greater part of Sanskrit 





losophical, the later writers of the! jijc¢ of new words of considerable lexi- 
renaseence turned gayly to lighter) cographical value. The introduction is 
themes, and developed in various forms jn the form of a thorough historical cri- 
a literature which was primarily artis- tique of the place of the “Vasavadatta” 
tic. Even the epic compositions of lat- in Sanskrit literature. Minor slips are 
er date show a conscious striving after parq to discover. On page 80, the hus- 
style; poetic conceits became popular; hand of Ahalyd should be Gautama, not 
form became more important than sub- Brihaspati. 

ject-matter. By the sixth century of our 


era, to which epoch is to be assigned 

th Visavadatta,” this new tendency | Nelson in England: A Domestic Chron- 
whed such a pass that style may be icle. By E. Hallam Moorhouse. New 
tid to be everything. Thus Subandhu,| York: E. P. button & Co. $3.50 net. 

t ithor of the famous romance here In Lord Nelson's fascinating person- 

io ted in English dress, prides him-' ality one may discern two quite distinct 


on his ability to make puns beings. There is the Man of Destiny 
any other excellence. And on whom Genius laid her awful hand, 

t vork he composed is so the hero of the battles of Copenhagen, 
double, and even triple Aboukir, and Trafalgar, the patriot 


that no translation can give the ready to sacrifice his life for his coun- 


tof t original. The best that any try; and, on the other hand, there is the 
tral ter could do has been done by frail sensitive son of a good and gentle 
Gray ho has by a system of brack- father, ever fond of quiet English coun- 
ited how many puns are found try life either at the Burnham Thorpe 
wh clause lhe romance itself ig Rectory, where he grew up as a boy, 
hted with description, and Dr. or at Merton, where he lived his last 

Gray. In bie scholarly introduction, has blissful days with Lady Hamilton. 


vn an ingenious parallel between the It is with the second of these beings 
iffectations of the Sanskrit author and with the domestic side of Nelson's life 
the style and spirit of Lyly’s “Euphues.” and character—that Mr. Moorhouse’s 

» rare is the romance in Sanskrit charming volume deals. Ile pictures the 
literature that an outline of the plot of happy, wholesome atmosphere of the 
this tale may be welcomed by students Norfolk village in which Nelson spent 
of comparative literature. A young his childhood. Anecdotes of hunting 
prince sees in a dream a Vision of a birds’ eggs and of school show that the 
lovely maiden and sets out to find her. slim, delicate youth even in his early 





| Of deep human interest is the story 
of Nelson's passion for Lady Hamilton, 
and Mr. Moorhouse has told the story 


|extremely simply and well. Soon after - 


| Nelson met Sir William and Lady Ham- 
ilton in Sicily, his letters to his own 
wife in England became infrequent and 
cold. She naturally becgme disturbed 
at this and at the rumors of Nelson’s 
new attachment, and she proposed to 
come out to Sicily and join him. But 
he decisively forbade her to do so. When 
at last, after years of absence, and af- 
ter winning immortal glory at the Bat- 
tle of the Nile, he finally set out on 
his triumphal overland progress home- 
ward, he was accompanied by the Ham- 
iltons, to the scandal of many people 
who saw them on the Continent. As he 
landed at Yarmouth in the midst of 
huzzaing English patriots, Lady Ham- 
ilton walked down the little wooden 
jetty with her hand on his arm. Every- 
where she shared in the applause as if 
she had been his own wife, instead of 
being old Sir William's. Curiously 
enough, there were but few in England 
to criticise his extraordinary conduct; 
people thought only of their idol’s naval 
victories, not of his moral shortcomings. 
Shortly afterwards, Nelson separated 
from his wife, and lived unblushingly 
with the Hamiltons. Three years later 
he wrote naively in his diary: “Our 
dear Sir William died at ten minutes 
past ten this morning in Lady Hamil- 
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ton’s and my arms without a sigh or a 
struggle.” One may sympathize with 
Lady Nelson in the cruel suffering 
which she endured from such a hus- 
band, and yet Mr. Moorhouse makes one 


feel glad, in spite of morality, that 
Nelson's affectionate nature found the 
satisfaction which his own wife's tem- 


perament denied him, in his love for his 
“divine Emma” and for their daughter, 
Horatia. 


Notes 


Announcements of Longmans, Green & Co 
include: “Lord Lyons, a Record of British 
Diplomacy,” in two vols., by Lord Newton: 
“A History of England, from the Defeat of 
the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth,” b 
Prof. Edward P. Cheyney, and “Royal 
Spain of To-day,” by Tryphosa Bates Bat- 
cheller. 

Houghton Mifflin Company publishes on 
Saturday the following titles: “Letters 
of Charles Eliot Norton”; “The Confessions 
of a Débutante,” anonymous; “Valentine,” 
a novel by Grant Richards; “The Railroad 
Book,” a companion volume to “The Farm 
Book” and “The Seashore Book,” by BE. 
Boyd Smith; “Ballads of the Be-Ba-Boes,” 
by D. K. Stevens; “Story-Telling Poems,” 
edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott; “The 
Religious Revolution of To-day,” by James 
T. Shotwell; a Life of Paul Bourget, by 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, and a new edi- 
tion of the writings of Nathaniel 
thorne. 


Haw- 


In the preface to “Samphire,” a volume 
of essays soon to be brought out by Dut- 
ton, the author, Lady Sybil Grant, re 
grets that her work will necessarily be 
compared with that of her able father, 
Lord Rosebery. 


Scribners are about to publish “The Life 
of Francis Thompson,” by Everard Mey- 
nell, son of Alice Meynell, one of the poet's 
closest friends, and Edith Wharton’s novel, 
“The Custom of the Country.” 

Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation 
“Across Unknown South America,” in 
volumes, by A. Henry Savage-Landor 
“The Eye of Dread,” a new novel by Pavne 
Erskine, and “The Old Franciscan Mis- 
sions of California,” by George Wharton 
James. 


two 


The following titles are promised this 
week by Putnams: “Wanderfoot,” by Cyn 
thia Stockley; “North and South: Notes on 


the Natural History of a Summer Camp 
and Winter Home,” by Stanton D. Kirk 
ham; “Happy Women,” by Myrtle Reed 


and “Memoirs of a Prima Donna,” by Cla 
ra Louise Kellogg. 

A book by the late Andrew Lang and his 
brother, Mr. John Lang, dealing with “The 
Border,” is soon to be added by Macmil 


lans to the Highways and Byways series 
The autumn list of publications of the 
University of Chicago Press includes 


“Chicago and the Old Northwest,” by Milo 
M. Quaife; “London in English Litera 
ture,” by Percy H. Boynton; “Social Pro 
grammes in the West,” by Charles Rich 
mond Henderson; “Christian Faith for 
Men of To-day,” by Ezra Albert Cook 


The Nation 


Use in Hig. Schools and Academies,” by 
Leverett S. Lyon; “Materials for the Story 
of Elementary Economics,” by 
the department of political economy in the 
University of Chicago; and 
Babylonian Letters Belonging to Kou- 
yunjik Collection of the British Museum, 
Parts xii and xiii,” edited by Robert F 
Harper; “The Legal Terms Common to the 
Macedonian Inscriptions and the New Tes 
tament,” by William D. Ferguson; “Syntax 
of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers,” 
by Henry B “Christology of th 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” by 
lan MacNeill, and “A Menu 
ers,” by John M. Manly. 


members of 


“Assyrian 
the 


Robison; 
Harris 


il for 


Alfred Noyes’s “Collected Poems” are in 
preparation by Stokes and may be expected 
shortly. 

Fx-President Taft is preparing for the 
Yale University Press “Popular Govern 


ment, its Essence, its Permanence, and its 
Perils.” 

The same press announces a “Life of Dr 
Theodore Thornton New England 


Minister,” by Dr Wisner Ba 


Munger, 
Benjamin 


con, D.D. 

The Putnams, as the American represen 
tatives of the Cambridge University Press 
announce the publication of the following 
volumes: “An Atlas of Commercial Geog 
raph compiled by Fawcett Allen, with an 
Introduction by D. A. Jones; “The History 
of the Islands of the Lerins,” an Account 
of the Monastery, Saints, and Theologians 
of S. Honorat, by the Rev. A. C. Cooper 
Marsdin, D.D.; “The Early History of “the 
Liturgy.” by the Rev. J. H. Srawley, D.D 
“Fxercises and Problems in English His 
tory, 1485-1820," compiled, chiefly from or 
iginal sources, by W J R Gibhs; 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 


Discontents.” by Fdmund Burke, edited by 
W. Murison: “The Physician in English 
History” (Linacre Lecture, 1913, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), by Norman Moore 
Mo) and “Great Britain and _ Ireland 
(1485-1910)" by John FE. Morris 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company wishe to 

rrect an error made in announcements 


of the bi edition of the vor s 
Rilev This 
which 


book 


graphical 
of James Whitcomb 
includes 220 poems have never tbe 


fore appeared in form, and many of 


hich are here printed for the first time 

1 s several heretofore unpubl shed 

prose sketches—these in addition to all 

of the author's vorks which have pre 
iously been published 


Fiction Li 
Heart 


vy volumes in Macmillan’'s 


hrarvy are F. Marion Crawford's “The 


of Rome Jack London's Adventure” 
Zona Gale's The Loves of Pelleas and 
“tarre.”’ and Hamilton Drummend’s “The 
fustice of the King.” All of these except 
Zona Gale's volume are full-leneth novel 


made up of the delicately senti 


Hers is 


mental stories of the aged Pelleas and his 


aged wife which appeared originally in va 
rious magazines Read rapidly one after 
inother,. these tales may pall a little upor 


their too ereedy Individually, most 
find 


ford’s and Mr. London's 


peruser 


will them rarely entertaining 


persons 
On Mr. Craw tori 


omment is unnecessary Those who have 
‘The 
plot awaiting 


of the 


not read Justice of the King” have a 


omplicated their attention 


it is animosities of 


woven 


political 


“The Elements*of Debating, a Manual for 


the time of Louis XI, and has to do espe- 


relations of that monarch 


Dauphin 


cially with the 
and the youthful vol- 
Macmil- 


One of 


Four new 


umes have just been published in 


Library 
“The 
party of 


lan’s Juvenile also these, 


EB. V. 
adventures 


Lucas's Slowcoach,” relates the 


of a English children 


in going about a portion of England in a 


caravan,” or what our own boys and girls 
would call a gypsy wagon The other 
stories are American They are Joseph A. 
Altscheler’s “The Horsemen of the Plains,” 
which is sufficiently described by its ib 
title, “A Story of the Great Cheyenne War” 
Mabel Osgood Wright's Yankee tal Aunt 
limmy’s Will.” and Charles Major's “Uncle 
rom Andy Bill,” a narrative is he con 
fesse of those fascinating topics, bears 
ind Indian treasurs New additions to the 
Macmillan Standard Library ar Edward 
r Devine’s authoritative book on “Misery 
and Its Cause Franklin Pierce's rhe 
rariff and the Trust ind the liection of 
hapters on various phases of religior to 
which George Hodges gives the g ral title 
of “Everyman's Religion.” The volumes in 
ill of these serie are sold at filt ( t 
ich 

Madame d’Aulnoy’s fairy tal and ple 
turesque memoirs of the court Spain 
are famous, but her “Memoirs of the Court 


of England, 1675,” have been far Ik read 

and deservedly, for their interest is rather 
tenuous Nevertheless, we can welcome a 
sprightly modern translation made Mrs 
W. H. Arthur and now publi ! ith il 

lustrations, by John Lane 0 lir hi 

torical value these Memotlt are almost 
lestitute, except in so tar is they repro 
luce the general tone and manners f 
Whitehall under the second Char! For 
that reason, though we may applaud the 


diligence of Mr. G. D. Gilbert in running 


down the identity of the four ar n 
ladies who figure in the story, we cannot 
feel that the knowledge gained 1 1 
particular importance. If read in hist 
ical romance thebook is fairlyentertalt 
though it lacks the «sei that gives flavor to 


Grammont's kindred ‘and somewhat later) 


ronicl f indal Mada ry 
had a glimpse of th i H t her 
land and 1 lever enough to rstand 
what ing on ! i t a 
basi in fact for t in 
e narra but it i et ] pla t t 
the ta l f ad tur ‘ h f 
ensnares her duke id if idies 
i waiting 1 hiefly « ! mntrivineg 
As for t? conve! t t in I ! 
1 r might ¢ ‘ for 1 nt 
ir these 1} t} i ] rf 4 ' ! 
torians, but more t abl st va not 
pretending to r tha 4 writer of 
roman As an a rd M Gil gs 3 
1dded the r of | Valter, mother of 
the Duke of Monn th, in which he brings 
together in good order all available in 
formation in regard to that shadowy and 
debatable character 
Theodore Roosevelt History as Litera- 
ture nd Other ! ner) t "4 
her h ldre , t of the 

\meri » Hi ical j _ 912, 
‘ ti ‘ " Ox ! addr on 
Biological Ana Histor hi id 
r ‘ t the Unive j Kerlin and the 
Sorhonne on rhe 1 Movement” and 
Citizenship na Re ! together with 
i number of ersa originall ritten for 
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Calil 


ental 


repre 
in man 


lee of 


ning and stunt 


England a 
Latin 


more ardently 


“Willful and mystical 


active, and 
conflict; 


and tragedy 


ex 
it 


erament I 

1y in 
comedy 
independence 
of 


true 


for 
erve the 

ye.” There 
rh distorted by 


not only 
integrity 
is 
racial 
Span 
his 


of Spain 


many 
of 
than 


when so 


ore proud the 
is 


acknowledges 


to 


Ww ho 
continent owes 
Mr 
diplomat 


! Latin 


Calderon 
He 
Amerk 


ntry But 
is a 
By 


ivian 
an 
he 
ider 

the racial 
describe \ 
philo 


paragraphs 
the re 
tate 


ing from 
ot 
ivors to 
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hy and economk 
full 
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Significance of 
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and 
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“European Years.” Now in “More Letters 
an Idle Man” (Houghton Miffifh) the veil 

lifted, we learn that the writer is| 
Hermann Jackson Warner. The letters are | 
to Tokio with a} 
postmarks 


by 
is and 
Nassau 
of 
Faithfully and long the author has pursued | 
the combined | 
with 


the | 
| 


addressed from 


preponderance European 
of reasonable economy 
developing 
humorous vein 


que st 
climate 
and tartly 
For bad political prophecy 
The Bulgarian- 
impending Ar- 
assassination, the ut- 
reformed 
is forthcom- 


superlative 
while a shrewd 
of observation. 
he 


Servian 


has a sort of genius. 


War suggests an 
Garfield's 
of 

But the 


“Dyspeptic folk with 


idon ; 
hopel 


service 


mage 


ter attaining a 


sness 
civil apology 
a pessimistic turn 
g£en- 
thing 
rule, 
per- 


ing 
and 
the 


as a 


youthful, 
but 


are always singularly 


rally live to a great age, 


that keeps people alive longest, 
It 


own 


is cussedness.” whimsical 


that 


is such 


ception his foible may endear 
the Idle Man of 
Such an outburst as the following is charac- 
“IT am told to read ‘Marcella,’ Mrs. 
last; that 
should never 
word 
to 


fory, 


ot 
to a certain class readers 
teristic 
socialistic and 
be if I 
cialism I 
extent I am 


this riot of new and 


Ward's 
thing. I 
again the 
till lately 


servative and 


Humphry 
kind of 
he 


glad 


so never 


ard 
what con- 
but 


for 


knew 


reorganizing man- 
upsets me altogether; I am thrown off 
feet; the old totters 
world in which I am to earn my daily bread 


by 


impossible theories 


kind 


my world and a new 


street sweeping, looms on an horizon 


blood 
found the crusty 


Your reviewer 
letters 


red with of fogies.” 


has flavor of these 
igreeable, and could have got along with a 


smaller supply 


As a readable analysis, Arthur Ransome’s 
Wilde (Mitchell 
merit its 


the 


Oscar Kennerley) pos- 


bevond modest size and 


sesses 


price, for contents are well propor- 


between descriptive characterization 
criticism of Wilde's 
Wilde is 

background 
of 


tioned 


and work. The biog- 


of touched only as a 
in brief in- 
life “an 
expression, 
The 


ex- 


raphy upon 


chronological and 
doctrine of 


the 


his as 


terpretation 
creation” msthetic 
of 


eriticl 


artistk 
ideally 


main 


personality. 
Mr 


emphasis 


intense 


to 


an 
which Ransome 
that his 
superficially 
of 
the 
in the rich 
author's real contribution 
ef- 
phrases 


m 


poses himself is is too 


greatly too upon style. 


His 


task 


and 
delight 


expounding 


easiest 
of the 
tapestries of 


chief as course his 


is language 


and tales 


poetry 


which he sees the 


for decorative 
of golden 
quite justifiable, did he 
of Wilde's style 
attempt to link his 
to the theories of “In-| 
historically 


to literature ‘a feeling 
His 
uld be 


real 


fect catalogues 





avoid 
in 
decorative 


not 


the problems de- 


lining any 


| 


tendencies critically 


tentions and other essays. or 


from the French and 
There 
upon expression a 


the 


to Impulse gained 
Pre-Raphaelites 


thi 


also 
fail 
de 


poems 


th follows 


from emphasis 


' to give homogeneity to various 


rtment of Wilde's work—novels, 
color 
The 


are 


sys. drama so unlike in outward 


inner essence 
im the 


insuperable 


nd mood in 


contradictions author 
and 
d between 
rhe 
llectual dexterity 
when Mr 
of Wilde's 
atvle 


barrier 
the 


an 
example 
Prince’ 
of 


Ransome 


for 
of Happy 
int 
And 
where 
the 
of 


portl m work 


is everything and nothing 


indi productions 


Prof and other 


| engaging 


edited 
| 


lof 


1897 to 1901—he fails perceptibly. But in 
all, Wilde’s content and critical thought 
are by no means wholly neglected; and Mr. 
Ransome’s treatment of his style, as a lit- 
erary force, is just, and his appraisal of 
literary station unexaggerated. 


his 


Reminiscence, somewhat disconnected but 
possessing considerable historical value in 
its presentation of the development of or- 
ganized library activities, is offered by 
Samuel Sweet Green, veteran librarian of 
Worcester, Mass., in “The Public Library 
Movement in the United States, 1853-1893,” 
published by the Boston Book Company, as 
No. 8 of their Useful Reference series. Mr. 
Green looks back upon a long span of active 
years, for he became a trustee of the Wor- 
cester Public Library in 1867, and its libra- 
rian in 1871, retiring as librarian emeritus 
in 1909, and his life has been closely asso- 
ciated with the American Library Asso- 
‘lation, the Massachusetts Free Public Li- 
brary Commission, and other related libra- 
activities. His chronicle, of 300 
with a brief account of the 
Librarians’ Convention of 1853, in New 
York, the first effort towards the organiza- 
tion finally effected in 1876. From this 
later year, when the American Library As- 
sociation held its initial meeting at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, he gives a fairly 
record, to and 


ry some 


pages, 


opens 


continuous chronological 
including the library activities at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893. These seventeen 
years were the formative period of the 
American public library, blazing the way 
for the far-reaching development of the 
twenty years since, in their formulation of 
principles and methods and their propa- 
ganda for State and local associations of 
librarians and for specialized library 
training. Those who know the public libra- 
ry systems of the present day will find here 
many interesting sidelights upon their pro- 
gress, such as the first daring experiments 
in opening library reading rooms on Sun- 
day; the gradual replacement of printed 
catalogues by the catalogue card 
the special reference list; the ex- 
tension of library facilities to children; 
the admission of readers to the bookshelves, 
ind the steady increase in printed aids and 
guides in book selection; and the gradual 
preponderance of women in a field whose 
workers in the beginning were almost all 
men Mr. Green gives many personalia, 
often trivial, and dwells upon many minor 
details of the jaunts and sightseeing con- 
with the annual meetings of the 
Library Association. But though 
his record is informal, lacking in cohe- 
sion and in literary expression, it has the 
qualities of devotion to 
: calling and of friendly for 
ellow-workers of every degree. 


printed 


and 


nected 
American 


sincere 
admiration 


The “Barrington-Bernard Correspondence,” 
by Edward Channing and Archi- 
Cary Coolidge (Harvard University 
ress), which makes the seventeenth vol- 
ime of the Harvard Historical Studies, 
onsists mainly of unofficial letters between 
Bernard and Lord Barrington during 
period from 1760 to 1770. The letters 
been selected from the eight volumes 
were pur- 


ald 


Cov. 
the 
have 
Bernard Letter-Books which 
hased by Jared Sparks and are now in 
the library of Harvard University. Be- 
ides the letters, the volume contains some 
locuments of an Illustrative character, the 
important of which is a somewhat 


rnost 
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detailed account of the conditions in Mas- 


sachusetts in 1774. From much of the cor- 
respondence, one might conclude that few 
things interested Bernard more than to 
obtain an easy berth with a good salary. 
In some of the letters, nevertheless, he 
gives clear expression to his ideas on the 
political situation. Like most of the co- 
lonial Bernard deplored the 
half-hearted methods of the English Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the colonial op- 
position 


Governors, 


There is a strong desire, writes 
Barrington, “that no disputes should arise 


between Governors and their Assemblies.’ 
The gist of the policy of the Government 
in the eighteenth century is contained in 
this phrace. Very strict formal instruc- 
tions were issued to the Governors; but 
those Governors who tried to carry them 
out to the letter invariably got into trouble 
with their Assemblies; and those who got 
into trouble with their Assemblies 
generally recalled. But after 1763 such 
a policy was no longer possible. It was 


were 


not a question, as Bernard says, “whether 
there shall be a stamp act or not, but 
whether America shall or shall not be 
subject to Britain.” “In Britain 
the American Governments are considered 


Great 


as corporations empowered to make by- 
laws; in America they claim to be perfect 
States, not otherwise dependent upon Great 
Britain than by having the same King.” 
Rernard was one of those who saw that 
either the colonies must be allowed to go 
their own way, which would be easy, or that 
there must be a thoroughgoing change in 
the form of colonial which 
would be difficult, but, according to Ber- 
nard, not impracticable 


government, 


The first part of Mr. A. J. B. Wavell’s “A 
Modern Pilgrim in Mecca: and a Siege in 
Sanaa” (Small, Maynard) deals with th 
author’s experiences and vicissitudes in his 
trip to Mecca. It is entirely a personal 
narrative, and interesting as such. He went 
to Medina by train from Damascus, con- 
siderably ahead of pilgrimage time. Theré 
he found fighting with the neighboring 
Arab tribes in progress and the city almost 
in a state of siege. Consequently, instead 
of going on by land, he proceeded by sea 
to Yembu, on the Red Sea, and thence by 
boat to Jiddah, from which place he went 
Indeed 
from Damascus onward, he was a part of 
the pilgrimage, performing all the relig- 
ious rites and ceremonies. Except that Mr 


to Mecca in true pilgrim fashion. 


Wavell was in constant apprehension of 
discovery, especially through pilgrims from 
Mombasa, where he had spent some tims 
and become well known, his life was in no 
regard different from that of an ordinary, 
well-to-do Moslem pilgrim. He saw the bad 
and the good about him, and the simple 
narrative of the ceremonies, with notices of 
certain individuals with whom he was 
thrown, constitutes a very vivid and instru 

tive story. The second*part of his journey 
is interesting only because here, too, h¢ 
went where he was not expected to go and 
caused much trouble, both to the Turkish 
authorities and to his own Government 
Contriving to elude Turkish vigilance at 
Hodeidah, the port of the 
ceeded in reaching Sanaa, the 
town of the interior, which, almost imme- 


Yemen, he suc 
principal 
diately after his arrival, was besieged by 


the Imam, the subject prince of Yemen, 


who was then in revolt against the Turkish 








overlord. He intended to make explora- 
tions in that extremely interesting region 
which has been very imperfectly explored 
In this he failed altogether. 
porting to relate his experiences during the 


While pur 


siege, his attempt, after its conclusion, to 
escape further into the interior for pur- 
poses of exploration, his ignominious cap- 
ture, imprisonment, and return to Hodel- 
dah, this part of the book was too evident- 
ly written to satisfy a grudge against the 
English Government for its failure to take 
his part, make the Turks let him go where 
he would, and insist upon redress for his 
arrest and deportation. 


Of Dr. J. G. Frazer's Gifford Lectures on 
“The Belief in Immortality and the 
ship of the Dead,” the first volume is now 
published (Macmillan), dealing with “The 
Belief among the Aborigines of Australia 
the Torres Straits Islands, New 
and Melanesia.” It displays the wealth of 


detail and the easy flow of narration with 


Guinea, 


which we are familiar in the author's pre- 
ceding works. At the outset he carefully 
defines the He de- 


clines to express any opinion for or against 


limits of his inquiry. 


1 belief in immortality. He will confin 
himself strictly to reporting the views of 
the lower tribes, and of these he now takes 
only those of which he has made particular 
study Hereafter, he says, he may extend 
his investigation to include other commu 
nities, uncivilized and civilized For the 
present his purpose is to avoid, as far as 
possible, all comparisons and generaliza- 
tions—he cannot, however, avoid bringing 
out the fact that in the regions under con- 
sideration religious organization has gone 
hand in hand with economic and political 
progress. But in general it is enough for 
him to show that such and such a tribe had 
just such and stch ideas and ceremoni« 


Dr. Frazer’s plan leads him to give in 
ninute detail the 


western Pacific concerning the 


opinions held in the 
nature and 
future of the soul and the nature and a 

These last are the prin 
cipal agents in the religious experience of 


tivities of ghosts. 
the Pacific savages. There are also spir 
beings that have never 
bodies: but 


its, superhuman 


been connected with human 


ghosts have the principal réle. As the con 


duct of life is largely determined in t 
tribes by the conceptions of souls and 
vhosts, Frazer's descriptions amount al 


most to a sketch of the civilization of the 
irea in question However, alongside of 
the ghost cult proper there is abundant 
employment of magic, and 
powerful Frazer observes that in per- 


sons and things efficient 


cesse there appears, according to the na- 
tive idea, to be inherent a sort of super- 

tural force—that which is now commonly 
called mana. That is, magic is essentially 
dependence on a supernatural power for 


the guidance of life. If this be o, it ts 


innecessary to draw a sharp line of dis 
tinction between magic and religion (a 
Frazer elsewhere does)—rather, tl two 
represent two stages of growth in the re 
ort to the super ima l t manda in 
magic is controlled by the mas n; but 
there seems to be no radical difference be 
tween such control and the procedure of 
the savage who takes and discards h fe 


tish spirit at will or that of the half 
civilized man who binds h god to keep 


him at home or reviles or beats him If he 





does not 


BOD 


respond favorably to requests 
Our knowledge of the genesis of savage 
gods is far from being complet Frazer 
mentions cases in which a ghost, as it 


seems, grows to be a true god; but great 


caution must be exercised in the treat t 
of such cases This collection of data 
based on observations as trustworthy is 
such observations can ever |! will | 
continue to furnish material t f 
early sociology. The volum Sugg: va 
rious problems Thus, the ; holos | 
unity of the western Pacif reg ot 
vious—what is its origin? Dr. I er, tt 
ordance with his plan, ignor ich 
tions; but they will, doubtl rt 
readers 
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The Rev. Dr. Jacob Isidor Mombert died 
last week at his home in Paterson, N. J., 
in his eighty-fourth year. Dr. Mon rt wa 
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education in German theological institu 
tions. In 1866 the University of Pent lva 
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religious organizations in Spain, which he influential founders, was to “afford rec- | pearance of national importance. Even 
denounced as a violation of the agreement cgnition to those men of science who| the Chief Executive of the Government 
have done original work of real impor- | which created the Academy, when called 


between Spain and the Vatican. 


Science 





FIRST HALF-CENTURY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


A History of the First Half-Century of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
Washington, D. C. 


rhe official records of the Academy do 
rot contain an account of the first meet- 
ing, held in New York city, April 22, 
names of the thirty-one 
or two original members then present 
have to be taken from a partly incor- 
t in a newspaper of the day fol- 


1863: even the 


rect | 


lowing. Regarding so important a mat- 
ter as the selection of the fifty incor- 


porators, there is only a personal let- 
(afterwards Admir- 
dated February 20, 
which it is stated: “The Acad- 
the bill for its incorpora- 


ter of Commodore 
al) ©. H 


IS6a, In 


Davis, 


emy [that is, 


tion] to be introduced into Congress 
by Mr. Wilson. The whole plan of it 
was arranged last night between Mr. 
Wilson, Agassiz, Bache, and Ben”; 


Wilson, of Massa- 
Louis Agassiz and Ben- 
Superinten- 
Bache of the Coast Survey, and 
also the letter-writer, Com- 
modore Davis, It is there- 
fore to be inferred that the four self- 
appointed scientists thus informally as- 
sembled in Washington took the matter 
into their own hands and selected forty- 


namely, by Senator 
chusetts, Profs 
jamin Pierce of 
dent 


presumably 


Harvard, 


of the navy 


six additional names to make up a list | 
of the fifty leading scientific investiga- | 
tors of that time. The list 
dissatisfaction when published,” but it} 
e doubted whether any other | 
method would have led to a better se- | 


“caused some} 


may | 


lection, or have obtained more general | 
approval 

rhe Academy was incorporated by 
s on March 3, 1863. In 
first half-century of 


it now issues, under the direc- 


act of Congres 
celebration of its 


existence 


tion of a committee of which Dr. Arnold | 
Hague, recording secretary of the Acad- 
emy for some years past, was chairman, | 


a handsome volume of 400 pages, pre- 
pared by Mr. F 


retary of the 


W. True, assistant sec- 
Institution, 
whose careful work shows him to have 


Smithsonian 


been well chosen as author and editor. 
The book 


contains four chapters: The} 
Founding of the Academy, The Annals 


of the Academy, Blographical Sketches 
of the Incorporators, and The Academy 
as Sclentific Adviser to the Govern-| 
ment, followed by several statistical 
appendices and an index. Seven of the 
twelve plates are portraits of the past! 


} residents, Bache, Henry, Rogers, Marsh, 
Gibbs, Agassiz, and Remsen 

The object of the Academy, in the 
minds of some of its most active and| 


|work of 


tance,” and to “aid the Government in 
the solution of technical scientific pro- 
blems having a practical bearing on the 
conduct of public business”; but the Act 
of Incorporation mentions, properly 
enough, only the second object, regard- 
ing which more is said below. “Recog- 
nition” has happily never reached the 


self-conscious stage at which members| 


habitually add the initials “M.N.A.” to 
their names, following the “F.R.S.’ 
fashion that obtains in Great Britain; 
still less do they announce their mem- 
bership on their visiting cards, as is the 
approved style for Academicians in 
France; and they are not yet subject to 
the.discomfort of wearing a sort of uni- 
form at official functions, such as is ex- 


pected of certain Academicians in Ger-| 


many. It is indeed possible that with 
us academic membership has not always 
heen taken seriously enough. One of 
the proposed incorporators refused his 
cpportunity. 
sonal letter written at the time says: 
“He is quite mortified at himself, that 
he can be so tickled with a straw.” At 
a later period a supposedly prevalent 
opinion about the Academy was tersely 
phrased in the saying: “It’s nothing to 
belong, but it’s hell not to,” with the 
exaggeration characteristic of terse say- 
It may, however, 
be believed that some pleasure is caused 
hy the congratulatory telegrams often 
sent by old members as announcement 
of election to new The pleasure 
is, moreover, usually heightened by as- 
sociation with surprise; for to the cred- 
it of American manners be it said that 
nominations and elections to the Acad- 
emy are conducted not only with the 
most careful and jealous scrutiny, but 
with honest secrecy, and are thus in 
striking contrast with certain European 
election methods, where a candidate for 
neademic honors has to nominate him- 
self, makes a round of formal calls on 
the electors, and personally vaunt his 
claims. It was lately said of a candi- 
date for election to a famous foreign 
academy: “After the election he will 
take a vacation in the country.” “Why?” 
asked an innocent hearer. “Because the 
candidacy is so fatiguing.” 
Self-announced candidacy with us would 
insure rejection. 


ings in both clauses. 


ones. 


The second chapter of the semi-cen- 
tennial volume narrates the chief events 


Regarding another, a per-| 


upon at the Washington meeting fol- 
lowing his inauguration, has not always 
seemed to be aware of the opinion that 

‘his callers have of themselves. On one 
euch occasion the Academicians were 
bustled with scant courtesy through the 
White House corridors between two po- 
litical delegations of distinctly non-aca- 
demic complexion, which, as the more 
' dignified members thought, were pressed 
/too closely upon the real meat of this 
sandwich. On the other hand, there was 
compensatiqn for such remissness in the 
hearty attention of another President, 
who not only allotted the better part of 
an afternoon to a personal reception of 
the Academy, but himself presented a 
number of medals and awards to the re- 
cipients selected by the Academy, open- 
|ing his remarks with cordial assurance 
ct welcome to the company gathered 
around him, and finally, as if contrast- 
ing politics and science, as he handed 
©. valuable award to a noted physicist, 
‘closing with the phrase: “I envy you 
the practice of a profession at once cal- 
culable and exact.” 
_ One reason for the relatively small 
importance of the meetings of the Acad- 
emy is that the great size of the United 
States is a serious discouragement to 
attendance gn the part of distant mem- 
pers. Another reason is that too many 
of the most valued and active members 
are so hard oppressed with home work 
and so little impressed with the meet- 
ings they have attended that they do 
not include regular attendance among 
their personal duties. Although the orig- 
| inal limitation to fifty members was 
withdrawn by Congressional amend- 
|ment in 1870, so that the roll now Ccar- 
lries more than one hundred names, the 
‘number of members at a meeting is 
commonly from twenty to forty; and 
cven this moderate representation is 
tully gathered only in the business ses- 
sions and at the festive dinner, especial- 
ly at the business session for the elec- 
tion of new members. 

The publications of the Academy are 
of so limited a nature as to be a dis- 
appointment to many of its members. 
Brief summaries in the form of annual 
reports are, to be sure, complete from 
the beginning. Seven volumes of bio- 
graphical memoirs constitute a valua- 
ble record, but, unhappily, the notices 
|of some members long deceased are still 








of the peripatetic autumn meetings held | lacking. Three smal! Annuals appeared 


in various cities, often in connection 
with some university, and of the annual 
meetings held in Washington, and thus 
gives a good indication of the subjects 
which have attracted the most attention 
from the assembled members. The meet- 
ings are evidently serious affairs, but 
they are quiet and inconspicuous, sel- 
dom attracting the attention of many 


in early years (1865-1867), but although 
the by-law providing for their publica- 
tion remained in apparent force until 
thirty years later, no other numbers 
were printed. One volume of Proceed- 
ings, published in three parts (1877, 
1886, 1896), has no successors. Eleven 
volumes of Memoirs have been irregu- 
larly issued, periods varying from one 





non-members, and never reaching an ap- 


to eighteen years elapsing between the 
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successive dates of imprint; but as these 


volumes contain only sixty-eight of the 
more than two thousand papers present- 
ed at the half-century of meetings, it is 
evident that the members of the Acad- 
emy usually prefer some other medium 
than its own publications in which to 
print their essays. If it be desired to 
give the National Academy a greater 
importance than it has yet reached in 
the opinion of the scientific public, noth 
ing would contribute more to this end 
than the publication of at least the 
greater part of the work of the members 
in its own proceedings; but to accom- 
plish this there ought to be a salaried 
secretary, who should give his whol 
time to the Academy's affairs. 

One of the most important offices of 
the Academy is the administration of 
bequests and trust funds committed to 
its care for the furtherance or reward 
ef scientific research. Their total now 
exceeds $200,900, and the work accom- 
plished by their aid includes many not- 
able scientific contributions by lead- 
ing investigators. If, as is proposed in 
the semi-<entennial volume, a list of 
the titles of all communications present- 
ed to the Academy should subsequently 
be published, it would be well to includ: 
at the same time a list of the grants 
from its trust funds and the place of 
rublication of the results thus reached 
Although the funds now in hand serve 
a large purpose, the chief lesson to be 
drawn from them is the surprising on¢ 
that the most distinguished body of 
acientists in the country should have so 
seldom been selected by generous testa- 
tors as the trustees for their scientific 
benefactions in a land as rich as the 
United States. This must mean that the 
existence of the Academy is very gen- 
erally unknown. 

The most characteristic feature of the 
National Academy, wherein it differs 
farthest from all our other scientific or- 
ganizations, is its work as scientific ad- 
viser to the Government. The longest 
chapter of the semi-centennial volume 
is appropriately given to this subject. 
It there appears that during the past 
fifty years thirty-two reports have been 
requested by Congress or by govern- 
mental officials, and have been made by 
specially appointed committees of ex- 
perts. Many of these reports are of 
high scientific value, but their number 
is disappointingly small. When, in 
knowledge of the enormous increase of 
the Government's scientific activity dur- 
ing the existence of the Academy, it is 
noted that the reports made in succes 
sive decades number 14, 2, 9, 4, and 3, 
the showing becomes more disappoint- 
ing still. Indeed, in view of the treat- 
ment by Congress of the last two re- 
ports, the showing is decidedly discour- 
oging. A report on scientific explora- 
tions of the Philippine Islands, request- 
ed by President Roosevelt in 1902, was 
made in 1903, but did not reach Con- 
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gress until 1905; it was then referred. 


to a committee and ordered to be print- 
ed, “but was not reported back.” In 
1908 a comprehensive report was asked 
for by Congress on “the methods and 
expenses of conducting scientific work 
under the Government 
carefully prepared by five Academicians 
of eminent ability and high position, 
and submitted in 1909; but its recom 
mendations, to put it gently, “have not 
vet been adopted by Congress 


the re port was 


The reason for the small and d 
ing number of scientific problems 
mitted for academic report is not far to 


seek The heads of various important 
scientific bureaus are not necessarily 
members of the National Academy; yet 


to them is given, under the Secretary of 
their Department, almost auto tic con 
trol of their bureau's work 
gation whatever to ask the opinion of 


ith no obli 


a certain body of eminent investigators 
as to what should or should not be done 
For example, the recommendations re 
garding Philippine surveys “appear to 
have failed to obtain support mainly on 
account of the opposition of the late Dr 
Paul C. Freer, who thought that they 
ould interfere with the scientific work 
n the Philippines which was under his 
jurisdiction as head of the Government 
laboratories in Manila.” Whether Dr 
Freer was wise in this opinion need not 
be discussed here; but he was certainly 
correct in it, for the report of the Acad- 
emy’s committee proposed the transfer 
ence of directing authority from Manila 
to Washington, where it should be in 
the hands of a board of which Freer 
was not to be a member. In view of hu- 
man nature in general, to say nothing 
of bureaucratic human nature in partic- 
ular, it is as plain as need be that no 
requests for advice from the National 
Academy will come from the chiefs of 
hureaus who are not already members 
of the Acudemy, and who therefore can- 
not be members of the committee to 
Which the requests would be referred. 
If a bureau chief made such a request, 
it would be tantamount to admitting 
that he did not know how to conduct 
the affairs of the bureau over which he 
had been placed, and that he had to ask 
help from persons who had rot been 
selected to direct it. On the other hand, 
Congress is not likely to ask for re 
ports unless things go wrong, as in the 
case of the competing geological sur- 
veys of various governmental depart- 
ments in the '70’s and ‘80's, which final- 
ly became so scandalous that the advice 
of the Academy was asked, and in most 
respects taken (see pp. 268-279) 
Whether it is desirable that the influ- 
ence of the Academy as the scientific ad- 
viser to the Government should be in- 
creased or not is, like the questions of 
increasing the publications and the trust 
funds, open to discussion; but assuming 
that the question is answered in the af- 
firmative, it might be a wise step to give 






formal recogmition to all the chiefs of 
the more important scientific bureaus 
by constituting them “associates” of the 
Academy, ez-oficio. With such a rela 
tion established, it is eminently possi 
ble that a wise and powerful, and there 
fore self-respecting, bureau chief would 
ask for the appointment of a standing 
committee of the Academy, with which 


he might confer as occasion should arise 


in the conduct of his duties Without 
some such formal recognition, it is ques 
tionable whether further continuation of 
the duty of reporting by the Academy 
th the owing probability i 
its reports pigeon d I 
Act of Ii poration of t \ l y 
provides t at tl Lual en 
tailed in iking re t i iid 
but that the 1 | Ak iy 
hall re ‘ lo fF \ 


ever tor any ervices to the Gov nt nt 


the United States I rrovision 
eems, under existing condition kely 
to becom more literally tru than 
might have been expected hen it was 
worded. 


Putnam Our Irish Theatre which in 
cludes the history of Dublin Theatre from 
its inception 

In his lectures on “Ten More Plays of 
Shakespeare” (Holt) Brooke 


avoids the methods of most student of 


Stopford 


Elizabethan drama. He is not interested in 
Shakespeare's relation to his own era; of 
the great playwright’s use of his 
of the literary fashions of that day, and 
the theatrical requirements we hear next 


ources, 


to nothing The plays are regarded as 
masterpieces which can stand the criticism 
of any age. This is a refreshing attitude 
and in the main just, yet by strictly adher- 
ing to it, the author occasionally finds him- 
self in an awkward position Thus he is 
completely balked by the character of 
lago and is finally reduced to calling him 
a dirty dog.” Nothing is said concern 
ing the gentle pastime of refined villany 
which in the century succeeding Machia 
velli played such a large part in literature 
and which as a convention justified itself 
or not according to the degree of its sub- 
tlety His discussion of Juliu Cmsar 
would also have been more illuminating 
if he had at least taken account of the tra 
ditional conceptions of the great Emperor 
which prevailed in Shakespeare day Nor 
is the following passage concerning Prince 
Hal's change of heart towards Falstaff af 
ter becoming King quite satisfactory 

It seems hard that at his coronation he 
should publicly abandon Falstaff, and | wish 
the parting had been otherwise don But 
Shakespeare’s Henry was never soft-heart- 
ed; and it was amazingly insolent of Fal- 
staff to meet the King before all his people 
at the solemnity of the coronation with 
God save thy Grace, King Hal; God save 
thee, my sweet boy.” No King could bear 
that impertinence 
Here again Mr. Brooke faila to reckon with 
the transformation of character, which, 


in the popular mind, was bound to result 








"and to cenclude 


ted in one another” 


Light That Failed.” 


, has ripened since then 


| ings.” 
to refuse his onsent 


which an adapter would 


1dvantage 


Ethel Warwick will soon produce 
lon a new play which has been 
er by Robert Vansittart, 
Cap and Bells.” The name 
Like Ourselves,” and it 
study of London life, social 


Three of the principal chara 


i family of parvenus 


a part to be played by 
who also figures as “producer”; 
the mother, a character 
ind there is the son, represented 


neth Douglas, in whom 
entred their hopes of 
Everything that money 


been done to make him 
man. He has been educated at 
now an officer in a crack regiment, yet, 
the horror of his parents, 
with, and becomes engaged 


the character specially 


Warwick. In the end, of course, the hero- 
ine proves to be the good 
story and the saviour of 

Ethel Irving, the prominent 
tress, who recently failed 


“Years of Discretion.” is now making prep-| 
|thirty-eight years of his life that he 


| wrote his best operas, half-a-dozen of 
which have survived to proclaim his 
‘glory a hundred years after his birth, 


arations for a revival of 


a most elaborate scal 


Hugh Robinson and 


possessors of the manuscript of a three-act 
comedy by G. K. Chesterton. This they have 
carried to Miss Gertrude 
by arrangement with her, the 
produced at the Little Theatre, 
about the middle of next month 
describes his work as a fantastic comedy. 
“The Woodlanders,” the new Wessex play 
adapted from Thomas Hardy's story by 
Evans, with the author's 
produced at Dorchester Corn 


England, on November 
matinée the second day. 
play of the series acted 


players. One, “The Three 
written for them by Mr 
Mr. Harry Tilly is coach 
ager A performance will 


the Cripplegate Institute, 


ember 8 


Musie 


THE VERDI CENTENARY. 
When the death of Verdi was announc- 
ed, in 1901, Eduard Grieg 
ticle in Verdens Gang in which he said: 
‘In Verdi the last of the great ones has 


departed If artistic 


properly be compared, I would say that 


Verdi is greater than 


and Donizetti. Yes, I would say that he, 
by the side of Wagner, was the greatest 
dramatist of the century.” 

This judgment of Verdi is much more 
widely prevalent In the 
than it was at the time when the great 


Norwegian composer 


is also now generally 
Verdi's “Aida” is the greatest of all Ital- 
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foolishness of 


can accomplish has 


7 


This is the sixth 


He, at any rate, could have afforded! ian operas. Yet time was when at least 


one New York musical critic had to 
chide the public annually for neglecting 
this masterwork. It did not become a 
favorite in New York until Lillian Nor- 
dica and Emma Eames impersonated the 
litle part at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. At the present time we usually 
near Johanna Gadski or Emmy Destinn 
in that rdle, with Caruso as Radames; 
but that the music itself now hath 
charms to entice the public even in the 
ibsence of such costly singers was 
shown a few weeks ago by the pecuniary 
success of the nine performances at the 
Century Opera Hovse, 

Rossini, if we may judge by his “Wil- 


‘liam Tell,” which marks so large an 
|advance over his earlier works, might 


have written as great a work as “Aida” 
had he not voluntarily arrested his de- 
velopment, passing the last thirty-eight 
of his seventy-six years in idleness. It 
can hardly be said that Verdi was a 


| model of industry; but he continued to 
|compose intermittently till eight years 
'before his death at the ripe age of 


eighty-eight; and it was during the last 


which occurred on October 10, 1813, five 
months after the birth of Richard Wag- 
ner. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 


|the greatest dramatic composers of 


Italy and Germany were born in the 
same year. Nor were their musical ca- 
reers as unlike as is commonly believ- 


led. It is assumed that, whereas Wag- 


ner met with fierce opposition from be- 
ginning to end, Verdi always swam with 
the current. But this is a mistake. 
From the beginning, Verdi had occa- 
sional reverses, and when the first of 
his great operas, “Rigoletto,” was pro- 
duced, in 1851, one critic declared that 
it had “not the slightest chance of main- 
taining itself in the repertory.” The 
London Times said that to enter into 
an analysis of the opera “would be a 
loss of time and space,” while the 
Athenawum remarked that “the opening 
ball scene, . . . the abduction finale, 
the scene between Rigoletto and the 
courtiers, and the storm in the last act 
are alike miserable in their meagre 
patchiness and want of meaning.” Like 
Wagner, too, Verdi was accused innu- 
merable times of maltreating the human 
voice and of being unmelodious in his 
music. At the Leipzig Conservatory, 
wrote Grieg, “there was, in the fifties 
and sixties, nothing but a scornful smile 
and a haughty shrug for Verdi. The 
learned masters regarded his music as 
bad because they did not understand its 
national character.” 

It has often been observed that the 
critics and other professional musi- 
clans abused Wagner for the very things 
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we now admire in him most. That the | fine ments. These two operas have had 

same thing happened to Verdi is not;much influence on Wolf-Ferrari and 

so well known. A striking instance is|some of the German and French com 

the Athenwum’s judgment on “Rigolet-| posers; whereas Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
, 


to,” just cited. The storm music de-| and Puccini benefited more by the vig 
scribed by the English critic as “patchy” | orous, virile style of Verdi's earlier 


+ 


and “meaningless” is a superb exhibi-| operas, which made them contrast so 


tion of realism, by far the finest thing) strongly with the saccharine and florid 
of its kind done up to that time by! productions of Donizetti and Rossini and 
any Italian composer. Wagner himself | the languorous femininity of Bellini. Al 
could hardly have improved on those | together, Verdi's influence on the world's 
weird orchestral outbursts, and the ef-|art has made for sanity and sincerity, 
fect is marvellously intensified by the/| and for this as well as for his inspired 
grewsome chromatic moaning of the in-| works he deserves all the honors that 
visible chorus, strikingly like the dis-|are coming to him in this centenarian 
mal howling of the wind. And the most/| season. 

remarkable thing about this master- — 

stroke of genius is that it was compos-} 
ed before Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” 
with its splendid storm music, had been | 
heard anywhere except at Dresden. Cer-| 
tainly Verdi had not heard it; and al-| 
together he was in many ways surpris- tionslexicon, ete., give October 10 as th 
ingly “Wagnerian,” quite independently date: and October 10 is correct. In Arthur 
of Wagner. As early as 1844, when! pougin’s “Anecdotic History of Verdi's Life 
“Ernani,” which gave him his Euro-|and Works” (Scribner), which is the best 
pean fame, was rehearsing, he refused 
the demand of the prima donna for a/|is called to the fact that in 
final rondo in which she might display | Gazetta Musicale, of Milan, printed a fa 
her vocal fireworks. “Do you wish,” he | *!™ile (reproduced by Pougin), of the of 
exclaimed angrily, “to ruin the finest a Se. ae eee ee ee Vee, oe 
situation in the opera?” 


When was Verdi born? According to the 
best American Dictionaries of Music (De 
Bekker, Baker, Hughes), it was on Octo 
ber 9, 1813. But Grove, Riemann, the En 
cyclopedia Britannica, Meyer's Konversa 


biography of Verdi so far issued, attention 


1884 the 


tracted from the registers of the ¢tat civil 
of the commune of Busseta for October 
While he did not, like his German col- | 1813. This certificate is drawn up in French 
league, entirely write his own texts,|®% that part of Italy was at that time 
he nearly always had a hand in the| “er French rule. It attests that on © 
choice of subjects, and usually sketched — <p een eo 
out the situations and the action so com- ome haps = 
pletely that little was left for the li- ta gy os us meee ote on 
brettist except the versifying. He made| sented to us a child of the male sex, born 
grievous mistakes, and some were fatal | ‘he tenth of the present month, at elght 
: o’clock in the evening, of him the depo 
to his efforts. Others were not, notably | nent, and of Luisa Utini, spinner, domiciled 
“Il Trovatore,’ which was for a gener- > eg Begs: he a ae > See . _ 
ation the most popular of operas, in spite | james ts taken ateteatn-Benneeth, i 
of its foolish and incomprehensible libret- The Programme Book of the thirty-second 
to. But so rich was its melodic vein) season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
that the singers, the public, and the! (1912-13) makes a volume with 1,598 pages 
commentators alike overlooked the fact| Many of these are filled with advertis: 
that there is also in this opera a gen-| ments, but there is so much good reading 
uine dramatic vein, culminating in the| ™@tter that in spite of its width, the vol 
musical portrayal of Azucena, “the liv-|"™° ‘eserves space in every musical II 
ing embodiment of rude tiger-mother- 
hood.” “Nay, but it takes a confounded 
amount of genius to create a figure like Apthorp, who “was proud of his associa 
that!” exclaimed the late W. F. Apthorp, | tion with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
who had a happy faculty of coming to! ana strove that his share in the work 
the rescue of ill-understood works of art.| should be of the same standard and mak« 
Those accents were new to the world, | for musical righteousness.” His desire wa 
and while “La Traviata,” which follow- | that a symphony or overture should be stud 
ed “Il Trovatore,” was a sad relapse| '¢’ With the aid of his analysis after the 
into operatic conventionalism, “Sida” | 
more than atoned for that error. It com- 
bines, with a wealth of genuinely dra- thorp’s programme notes were admirabl 
matic melody, a rare gift of local color. | jp most respects there was too much “pars 
Still more remarkable, in point of real-| ing’ in them—technical analysis intelli 
ism, sincerity, and finish of style, are| gible to those only who did not need it 
the two operas last on the list, “Otello” | From this fault Mr. Hale's notes are fre 
and “Falstaff”; but, unfortunately, they |e sives, chiefly, information which pry 
lack the melodic spontaneity of “Aida” | pares the iatenor wr Vast Se & ahem % 
and “Il Trovatore” and have therefore ela pe eepeeee wh ways FERS 
ible and never too technical. Footnotes arse 
never been really popular, notwithstand Mr. Hale’s hobby. He is so passionate! 
ing all the passionate appeals made in| ,jajctea to them that he devote four 
their behalf by students of technical re-| pages to a special index of them. The 


brary, private or public. The present 
editor, Philip Hale, pays a tribute of 
respect to his predecessor, the late W. F 


erformance. “It did not flatter him to 
|} hearers reading while the music was plas 
inz.”’ It must be said that while Mr Ap 
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count for very little and accuracy not at slightest flavor of romance, of historical | sity for further consideration of the 
all. Young ladies’ schools, be advised. picturesqueness, or of literary elegance. | bill, with a view to reaching, if possible, 

\ new and cheaper edition of Sir Walter) The contrast of his style and method with) g ground on which both the banks and 
Armstrong's translation of W6lfflin'’s ad-| Viollet-le-Duc’s briefer treatment of the|/ine Government can stand. The case 
mirable “The Art of the Renaissance” (Put teas 89 See = sPigp es is striking cannot fairly be described as one in 
nam) should rejoice the heart of every '" this respect: the French account is full which the banks are defying the Govern- 
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teacher of Italian art One of the most ©f animation. In Mr. Thompson's work the 
illuminating treatises of our times now be-| reader aspects of the subject are buried ment or endeavoring to dictate to it. 
anita oa @ Guitaeh The re- Under a mass of details. These, however,| That the banks have shown themselves 
issue. though not too large to fit in the @re carefully studied, and no other single| unwilling to accept certain provisions 
tourist's pocket. retains all of the original, Volume in the same field combines so com-! which the Administration wishes to im- 
illustration plete a survey of the whole subject with) nose, is plain enough. But it will not 
I refully watching certain buitidias weer ae aan regarciag 6° Ft help the situation to assume that this 
in Seville Bernhard and Elen) wetiag piggy Prado Page reluctance of the banks is based on de- 
! a considerable collection | , svovided son tandines oft Sitesimabiane. termination to keep the control of the 
ri ind architectural system in the hands of the banking in- 
msg & ith a col | stitutions. The summary of the pro- 
hee wetteo a : x dailies : posed alterations in the bill, which we 
bh now appears fa a I; mance have made above, shows that the banks 
t with the imprint of Smith. Elder: do not ask for this, and that, if all their 
I nost interesting finds represent ; suggestions were adopted, they still 
lar in civilization which the authors, PRESENT STATUS OF THE BANK-| would not have obtained it. The only 
beli to | imilar in type and perhaps ING BILL. change suggested in the executive clauses 
scouts fin pene ccmrlicn rv one — After what appears to have been a Of the bill is one which, while giving 


the banks indirect representation on the 
national board, would still leave it a 
minority representation. 


tre deseriptions of subter- !4ir and open discussion, the National | 
id labyrinths at Seville that! Bankers’ Convention at Boston last 
vill whet the curiosity of all antiquarians.| Week adopted resolutions asking for sev- 


illustrative material is insufficient for eral modifications in the banking and Perhaps it is open to some doubt 
ippraisal either of the theories or the currency bill now pending before Con-| Whether the banks would obtain by this 
llections of these zealous archwologists, gress. These resolutions, w hich receiv-| Means as effective a voice in the poli- 
t enoug show! ‘ rove 
nough Is shown to prove that they’ 4 the virtually unanimous endorsement | cies of that body as they would obtain 
have recovered many objects of enigmatic | 
tnd novel type. We reeret the delay that | the 2,400 delegates, approve the rec-| by a reasonable enlargement of the func- 
ist probably intervene before we may | °™mendations of last August's Bankers’ | tions of the advisory council of bankers, 
present ourself at Angeles 5, Seville Conference at Chicago. They argue that, proposed in the bill. But with regard to 


to insure the success of any new sys-| the Convention’s appeal for some repre- 
tem such as is contemplated, the gen-| sentation on the Federal Reserve Board, 
iesued In late years by Henry Frowde there |@ral approval and coéperation of ex-| there is thus much of valid argument: 
ts pow been added a volume by A. Hamil- | isting banks must be obtained, and they | that the Board is to have certain sweep- 
ton Thompson on “English Medieval Mili-|declare that such codperation will be| ing powers over the policies of the re- 


ro tt long and rapidly growing list of 


book on English mediwval architecture 


tary Architecture.” In an octavo of 367! impossible without certain amendments | gional reserve banks, to which the in- 

pages of text, with 200 illustrations, Mr.|/to the bill. But the resolutions also| dividual banks will have subscribed the 

Thompson traces the historical evolution ID formally commend the Administration | necessary capital, yet that the subscrib- 

= y — ae for its “efforts to give the country an|ers of that capital will have no voice 
tle through each successive stage from 


elastic, as well as a safe, currency,” and|in determining such policies. It is 
pledge “hearty support for the enact- this which differentiates the proposed 
|scheme of national supervision from 


i origin in the pre-Roman earthworks; 


while special chapters treat of the Norman 
keep, the later eylindrical keeps or don-| ment of proper legislation to that end.” 


the dwelling-house in the castle, the| As was pointed out in this column last | Such bodies of purely political appoint- 
entric plan, the later mediwval fortifi- | week, the salient objections to the bank-| ees as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
itilons, Including elty walls, and the for-|ing bill as it stands—objections set | mission. It is in this respect, also, 
tiled dwelling or manor. Foreign exam-/| forth by the Chicago conference, and/|that the parallel with European cen- 
like Coucy, Carcassone, and the Mont) now ratified by the Boston Convention—| tral banks under government-named di- 

'. Michel are referred to by way of com-| 41. tour in number. The national board | rectorates fails of exact application. The 


irieon and tllustration; and from the re | 
narkable articles on French military ar-|0! 8¢¥em, all of whom, under the bill,| European banks are equipped through 
eture im the Dictionnaire Ratsonné” would be either Government officers or | private aad governmental capital. 


Viellet-le-Due have been taken a num-/| Presidential appointees, should contain,, The weight of the controversy will 
iirited drawings, which add mate-| the Convention holds, a minority of! undoubtedly rest very largely on the 

rially to the interest of the discussion of |three, named by the regional reserve | question of the national board. The 
lleval military operations, All the most|/ banks. National banks should not, as| strength of the bankers’ contention lies 
‘nt castios of England are more OF | in the present bill, be required to join! in the fact that at least the presence of 


: ow ae deren! gars porn the system and subscribe to the capi-| expert bankers in the deliberations of 
sab quitiniten ennai t ~ c ae - # un. | eal of the regional reserve banks; mem-|the central board, which may dictate 

merit. The plans are good as far as|@Pship should be optional. The na-|the use of capital subscribed by the 
they eo. but there should have been more | tonal board should not be empowered | banks, ought to be insured; the strength 


of them. e. @.. of Rochester. Newark. Rage-| to require rediscount of one regional re-| of the Government's contention lies in 
lan, Warkworth, and Warwick castles. The | serve bank's paper by another. Finally,| the fact that control of the system by 
ubject Is one of purely historical and ar-| note issues should be described in the! any group of banks would be rendered 
hwological Interest, and ite treatment’ Act, not as obligations of the United | impracticable by the political composi- 
must perhaps of necessity be somewhat dry, | states, but as “obligations of the Fx d-|tion of that board. The weakness of 
eral reserve banks, issued by permis-| the bankers’ argument lay in the public 
sion of the Federal Reserve Board.” knowledge of the extent to which the 
it naturally holds for the Enelish. Certain The action of the Bankers’ Conven-| country's banking machinery had in the 
ly Mr. Thompson has falled to infuse into | tionand the trend of the discussion which | past been influenced by such financial 
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ment’s argument, under existing circum-! Beauties. 
er. Verse by Carolyn Wells. 


stances, lay in the fact that, without the 
coéperation of the individual banks, the 
whole experiment might prove to be a 
failure; for nothing can absolutely pre- 
vent withdrawal of banks from the na- 
tional system. 

Such being the case, it should seem 
that the situation calls for statesman- 
like compromise between the ideas otf 
the bankers and the Government. This 
does not mean, and the Boston Conven- 
tion has not asked, the relinquishment 
of the Government's effective power, 
through majority representation, over 
the national board. But some middle 
ground ought to be attainable in the 
matter, through which there may be in 
sured both the Government's predom- 
inant supervisory power and the co- 
operation of the banks as a whole in 
making the new system a success. The 
object to be attained by such compro- 
mise is the success of the Administra- 
tion’s plan, which might be jeopardized 
if the existing déadlock is not broken. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
Convention has by implication approv- 
ed the general machinery and detailed 
provisiors of the bill. The other crit- 
icisms of the report involve problems 
both of opinion and of practice, in 
which the existing provisions are sus- 
ceptible of modifications. Compulsory 
membership in the system by national 
banks and compulsory subscription to 
the stock of the regional reserve banks 
are, in some ways, the most important 
of them, yet both of these could be met 
with the least surrender of principle. 
The Aldrich plan made such member- 
ship and _ subscription optional; but, 
since its provisions for redemption of 
the 2 per cent. Government bonds, pledg- 
ed against circulation, were to apply 
only to member banks, it was regarded 
by its author as insuring membership by 
all the national banks. If membership 
in the present case were to be made op 
tional, a similar restriction of provisions 
for the bonds to member banks would 
presumably be inevitable. 
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